IMPORTED PRAGUE SALT 
The Safe, Fast Cure 


PRAGUE SALT HAS THE 
QUALITIES OF DEEP PENE- 
TRATION, FIXING THE 
COLOR AHEAD OF THE 
SALT SATURATION 


THE UNIVERSAL CURE " THE POSITIVE CURE 


PRAGUE. | 


SALT 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 
REG. NO.213483 
MADE IN GERMANY 


THE SAFE, FAST CURE THE QUALITY CURE 


PRAGUE SALT HAS WON HIGH PUBLIC 

FAVOR. THE PRAGUE SALT BOOKLET 

TELLS A STORY WORTH READING. THE 

FORMULAS ARE BUILT ON EXPERIENCE 
AND ARE TRUSTWORTHY. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 W. 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 












“Well Satisfied----with BUFFALOS!” 


Says JACOB E. DECKER & SONS, Mason City, Iowa, who have 
been satisfied “BUFFALO”’ users for many years 





















February 17, 1931. 


John E. Smith's Sons Company 
| ® 50 Broadway 
; same |g) Buffalo, ae 










Gentlemen: 





We have a number of your Sausage Machines in use 
including a No. 3 700# Buffalo Mixer, a No. 57-P 
600# Buffalo Silent Cutter, a No. 66-B Buffalo 
Grinder and several of your 500# Stuffers. We 
are pleased to advise that we are very well sat- 
isfied with all of the equipment. 












Yours truly, 
JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
Mason City, Iowa 
Sam Grow 
S.A.Grow:E.B. Purchasing Department 

















“BUFFALO” Machines are in use today in the most modern, Co 
successfully operated sausage plants in the country! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, III. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 








May 23, 1931. 
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Michael F. Cudahy 














The Cudahy name is _ indelibly 
stamped on the history of America’s 
meat packing industry from its earli- 
est days. The family tree had its 
roots on the shores of Lake Michigan; 
to trace its mighty branches through 
the packing centers of the West is not 
the purpose of this sketch. 

We are concerned with the Cudahy 
Brothers Co. of Cudahy, Wis., and its 
youthful-appearing but solid-standing 
executive, Michael F. Cudahy, bearer 
of an honored name, whether surname 
or Christian cognomen. Named for 
his uncle, one of the famous founders 
of this packing family, he carries on 
a business built by his father, the 
equally-famous Patrick Cudahy. 

It is of historical interest to record 
that the Cudahy Brothers Co. is the 
outgrowth of the Plankinton & Ar- 
mour establishment at Milwaukee, 
which in 1884 was reorganized as 
John Plankinton & Co. In 1888 Mr. 
Plankinton retired and the business 
was carried on under the name of 
Cudahy Bros. until 1893, when it was 
meorporated as the Cudahy Brothers 
Co. The plant at Cudahy, one of the 
model operations of the industry, was 
built in 1893, and has been enlarged 






























from time to time as the business ex- 


anded. 

Michael F. Cudahy entered the em- 
ploy of the company in 1908. He 
was made a director and treasurer in 
that same year, and vice-president the 
next year. In 1913 he assumed execu- 
tive management of the business, and 
upon the death of his father, Patrick 
Cudahy, in 1919, he became president. 

His modesty has kept him out of 
the spotlight. He seems to have pre- 
ferred to let his works speak for him. 
Cudahy Brothers Co. was among the 
first to encourage quality hog produc- 
tion by offering a stated premium to 
Wisconsin farmers for hogs of a bacon 
type. The company’s export business 
has always been a feature, arid of late 
years its fancy meat products in glass 
and in tin have become a standard 
for the epicurean taste. 


rr 


Greetings, Mr. Zarotschenzeff! 


To M. T. Zarotschenzeff, inventor 
of the “Z” processes for quick-chilling 
and quick-freezing perishable food 
products, the packing industry is 
greatly indebted. 

By these processes it is possible 
to make shipments of meat thousands 
of miles in solid carbon dioxide con- 
tainers, without the customary icing 
facilities. The inventor made a ship- 
ment of a sample case from New 
York to Armour & Company, Chicago, 
and to the Brooklyn Bridge Cold Stor- 
age Company where, upon opening, 
the contents were carefully examined 
and found to be in excellent condition. 

Mr. Zarotschenzeff is now conduct- 
ing a series of experiments in Chi- 
cago for meat packers and is making 
the offices of The National Provision- 
er his headquarters. 

A hearty welcome, Mr. Zarotschen- 
zeff, and may your visit be a very 
pleasant one. Incidentally, if your 
time permits, we would greatly enjoy 
escorting you through our plant and 
showing you what we believe to be 
the most modern methods for process- 
ing papers for protecting fresh meats. 
fe 


Next Convention to Be in New York 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers will hold their 26th annual 
convention in New York City this 
year from October 16th to 21st. The 
new Waldorf-Astoria has been se- 
lected as headquarters. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


vA 


When the 


Freezer Door 
Closes — 


Into the freezer go your 
hams and bellies—what 
then? 


Do air currents attack 
the meats and cause 
“freezer burns?” 


Not if they’re protected 
with H. P. S. Freezer- 
wrap! 

H. P. S. Freezerwrap 
has been especially de- 
veloped to give the ut- 
most protection to 
meats in the freezer. It 
is a tough sheet and as 
nearly air tight as it’s 
possible to make it. 
Still, it is an economi- 
cal sheet. Armour and 
Swift have found it so 
—as well as a number 
of other packers who 
are every bit as insist- 
ent on protection and 
economy. 


We'd like to tell you 
the full story of H. P. S. 
Freezerwrap, and show 
you samples of this 
protecting economical 








sheet. May we? 


“~\ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Use These Twin Products for Keeping 
Plant and Office Clean— 


A: ® Lighthouse Cleanser 
LT7Our'Ss Lighthouse Washing Powder Armour’s 
The problem of keeping plant and office clean, in the LIGHTHOUSE 
packing industry, is a big one. Cl eanser 
Powerful dirt removers frequently are necessary. 
Quick, efficient, and econemical results must be had. egente, 2efinad ant geese 
We use, and can recommend Armour’s Lighthouse tains no caustic, Will not hurt the 


A combination of natural cleansing 


hands. Packed in 25 Ib. Pails, 19) 


Cleanser and Armour’s Lighthouse Washing Powder— 
Ib. Kegs, and 800 1b. Bhi, 


excellent twin products. 

Use Lighthouse Cleanser for the heavy duty work, the 
cleaning of floors, especially tile floors, and lavatories. It is 
an abrasive cleanser. 

Use Lighthouse Washing Powder for the lighter work 


—the general scrubbing and cleaning, and the washing of Washing Powd of 
woodwork. It is a soap product. a ‘sieeniia ih — - 


Quality and price are an inducement in both these ceneins Sees, Se 
products. Four hundred Branch Houses insure speedy ee 
delivery. 250 1b. Bbls. 


MArmours 


LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser and Washing Powder 





in 25 Ib. Pails, 125 1b. Kegs, aml 
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World Leaders Invited to Industrial Conference 
and Great Friendship Dinner 


Institute of American Meat Packers and Columbia University 
Jointly Sponsor the Eighth Conference of Major Industries 
And Friendship Dinner—an Event International in Scope 


Hands across the sea! 


Leaders of some of the major industries of the 
world are being invited to attend a meeting and 
Friendship Dinner to be held in New York City on 
October 21 under the joint auspices of Columbia 
University and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


It is to be under the sponsorship of a Board of 
Honorary Chairmen including Thomas A. Edison, 
the famous in- 
ventor; Henry 
Ford, automo- 
bile manufac- 
turer; Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, 
publisher of 
the Saturday 
Evening Post; 
Julius Rosen- 
wald, _ philan- 
thropist and 
chairman of 
the board of 
Sears, Roebuck 

Company ; 
Orville Wright, 
co-inventor of 
the airplane; 
Adolph S&S. 
Ochs, publish- 
er of the New 
York Times; 
T. W. Lamont, 
member of J. 
P. Morgan and 
Company; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Co- George East- 


lumbia University, invites famous forei 
’ gn ‘ 
leaders to international conference. man, chairman 


AN INTERNATIONAL HOST. 


of the board of the Eastman Kodak Company; 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, rubber grower and tire manufacturer. 


Announcement of this event is made by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
and Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the Plan Com- 
mission of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

The entire undertaking is non-political and non- 
governmen- 
tal. The dav 
caccsiang will 
constitute the 
Eighth Con- 
ference of Ma- 
jor Indus- 
tries. Here- 
tofore the 
speakers at 
these confer- 
ences have 
been chiefly 
executives in 
American in- 
dustries. In- 
ternational 
participation 
is now sought. 

The sec- 
tional and 
general ses- 
sions of the 
annual con- 
vention of the 
Institute of . a 
American HOST FOR THE PACKERS. 


kers Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the Insti- 
Meat Pac sa tute Plan Commission, joins in extending 
as previously invitations for this big world event. 
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announced, will be held in New York at the new 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, from October 16 to 21. 


Business Leaders of America 


Practically the entire outstanding business lead- 
ership of America will co-operate in the Conference 
and Friendship Dinner. Albert H. Wiggin, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase National Bank; 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company ; Walter P. Chrysler, 
chairman of the board and president of the Chrys- 
ler Motor Corporation; W. C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric Company ; 
Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the board of the 
National City Bank; Sir Henry Worth Thornton, 
chairman and president of the Canadian National 
Railways, as well as presidents of the leading rail- 
roads in the United States; W. C. Potter, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; W. C. Procter, 
chairman of the board of the Procter and Gamble 
Company; Frank O. Lowden, farmer, and L. J. 
Taber, Master of the National Grange; Matthew S. 
Sloan, president of the New York Edison Company; 
John H. Hartford, president of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company; James Simpson, chair- 
man of the board of Marshall Field and Company, 
and Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, are among the members 
of the co-operating committee from major Ameri- 
can industries or businesses. 


The co-operating committee also includes a 
number of university presidents. These are James 
R. Angell, president of Yale University ; John Grier 
Hibben, president of Princeton University; E. E. 
Brown, president of New York University; Harry 
Woodburn Chase, president of the University of 
Illinois ; Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago; Walter Dill Scott, president 
of Northwestern University, and Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford University. 


The International Conference. 


The Friendship Dinner will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on October 21, following a morn- 
ing and afternoon session at Columbia University, 
where each leader of a world business participating 
in the program will discuss the current status of 
the business with which he is associated. 


The dinner—under the joint auspices of Colum- 
bia and the Institute, and under the honorary chair- 
manship of Mr. Edison and his colleagues, and with 
the co-operating sponsorship of the business and 
industrial leadership of America—will be given to 
men who have been associated conspicuously with 
the negotiation of peace, with reconstruction, or 
with the development of peace and good will. 


It is understood that those to be invited as guests 
of honor include Aristide Briand and Frank B. 
Kellogg, whose names are associated with the Kel- 
logg-Briand@ ‘pact by which the nations outlawed 
war; Charles A. Lindbergh and Richard E. Byrd, 
along with one or two French flyers and a German 
flyer, whose’ exploits enlisted the good will of the 
world; David Lloyd George, former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and head of its Peace Commission 
at Paris; Vittorio Orlando, former Prime Minister 
of Italy and head of its Peace Commission at Paris, 
and a peace leader from Germany. 


The co-operating committee for the Conference 
of Major Industries and Friendship Dinner has 
been chosen for the most part by industries. By 
no means all of the invitations to accept member. 
ship on this committee have yet been issued. In 
fact, the list has not yet been completed, but the 
committee already includes the following men from 
the industries, business or profession indicated. 


Automobiles.—Walter P. Chrysler, chairman of 
the board and president, Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion; A. R. Erskine, president, the Studebaker Cor. 
poration; Edsel Ford, president, Ford Motor Com- 
pany; A. P. Sloan, jr., president, General Motors 
Corporation. 

Agriculture—C. E. Huff, president, Farmers’ 
Union; Frank O. Lowden, farmer; James C. Stone, 
chairman, Federal Farm Board; L. J. Taber, Master, 
The National Grange. 

Communication.—M. H. Aylesworth, president, 
National Broadcasting Company; Newcomb Carl- 
ton, president, Western Union Telegraph Company; 
Walter S. Gifford, president, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; James G. Harbord, chair- 
man of the board, Radio Corporation of America; 
Clarence H. Mackay, president, Postal Telegraph 
Cable Company. 

Building and Construction.—Ernest R. Graham, 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and White; Louis J. 
Horowitz, president, Thompson-Starrett Company; 
R. A. Long, chairman of the board, Long-Bell 
Lumber Company; George O. Muhlfeld, president, 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated; Paul Starrett, 
president, Starrett Brothers, Inc.; Clarence M. 
Woolley, chairman of the board, American Radiator 
Company. 

Chemistry.—W. C. Procter, chairman of the 
board, Procter and Gamble Company. 

Electricity—Samuell Insull, chairman of the 
board, Commonwealth Edison Company; §&. Z. 
Mitchell, chairman of the board, Electric Bond and 
Share Company; A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
board, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company; Matthew S. Sloan, president, New York 
Edison Company; Gerard Swope, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Finance.— William H. Crocker, president, Crocker 
First National Bank; Otto H. Kahn, member, Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company; Charles E. Mitchell, chairman 
of the board, National City Bank; W. C. Potter, 
president, Guaranty Trust Company ; Arthur Reyn- 
olds, chairman of the board, Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company ; Eugene M. Stevens, chair- 
man of the board, Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago; Melvin A. Traylor, president, First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank; Paul M. Warburg, chairman 
of the board, the Manhattan Company; Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the board, Chase National 
Bank. 

Railroads.—W. W. Atterbury, president, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; P. E. Crowley, president, New 
York Central Railroad; Carl R. Gray, president, 
Union Pacific System; Fairfax Harrison, president, 
Southern Railway Company; W. B. Storey, presi 
dent, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway; 
Paul Shoup, president, Southern Pacific Company; 
Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & Ohio Rai 
road Company; Sir Henry Worth Thornton, chait- 
man and president, Canadian National Railways. 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Quality Sausage at a Fair Price Puts Packer 
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and Sausagemaker in a Safe Position 


Building a volume sausage busi- 
ness based on quality product at a 
fair price might well be the effort 
of packers and sausagemakers at 
this time. 

Everywhere they are seeking 
suggestions and watching closely 
the plans being made to place sau- 
sage in the front rank of meat 
foods. 

They know that good sausage 
is tasty and popular. They know, 
also, that by good management 
and careful executive control a 
quality product can be manufac- 
tured and merchandised at a price 
within the reach of the great bulk 
of the buying public. 


One difficulty to be overcome is 
the competition offered by low- 
grade product manufactured to 
sell at a very low price. Such sau- 
sage has hurt the trade and cut 
down sausage consumption. 

Competition from such product 
is confined to no one section. It 
has “bobbed up” in many parts of 
the country, always with the same 
disastrous results. 


Here Is One Example. 


The efforts of the George Boepple 
Co. sausagemakers of Worcester, 
Mass., to overcome this troublesome 
trade factor were reported in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of April 25, 
1931. They brought the subject right 
out into the open in their newspaper 
advertisement, and raised this question: 

“How can unfair competition in sau- 
sage manufacture be overcome?” 

For the best answers to this question 
three cash prizes were offered. 

Why did they do this? 

This company, whose motto is “Not 
lowest in price, but highest in quality,” 
found that some of their competitors 
were selling such poor quality sausage 


as to injure the sausage business as a 
whole. 


Smoking Out Cheap Competition. 

In newspaper advertising space it 
was pointed out that the actual cost of 
manufacturing and distributing frank- 
furts was 7%c per pound over and 
above the cost of meat and spices. 

This being true, the question nat- 
urally arose as to what frankfurters 
retailing at 8c and 10c a pound could 
be made of, when only %c to 2%c was 
allowed to cover the cost of these mate- 
rials and include the handling profit. 
Prizes were offered for the best sug- 


gestions for overcoming this type of 
competition. 


What Consumers Think. 


The first and third prize answers 
indicated again that quality sausage 
and sound merchandising will maintain 
trade and improve volume. The first 
prize answer was submitted by a house- 
wife who said: 


Dear Sirs: 

How to overcome unfair competition in 
sausage manufacturing? I think you 
have answered that question by the qual- 
ity and standard of your products. The 
public can easily detect a superior article 
when it comes to freshness in taste and 
flavor. We find that in Boepple frank- 
furters and sausage we, the public, are 
not only willing, but expect to pay a few 
cents more for “the best.” 

Yours truly, 
MRS. E, A. DWYER. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

The third prize answer stressed qual- 
ity and service. This contestant said: 
Gentlemen: 


How to overcome unfair competition in 
sausage manufacturing? Use the same 


high-grade ingredients you have always 
used in manufacturing your frankfurters. 
And continue to give your customers 


the same excellent service you have been 
giving them. Always remember that it 
is quality, and not quantity, that means 
satisfaction to the customers. 
STURE HULTBERG. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Would Label Ingredients. 


The second prize answer included 
some constructive suggestions aside 
from quality and service. This con- 
testant was of the opinion that if sau- 
sagemakers were required to list on 
their labels the ingredients contained in 
the sausage, very few would use any- 
thing they had any hesitancy in telling 
the public about. He said: 


Gentlemen: 

In regard to your prize contest on 
“How to Overcome Unfair Competition in 
Sausage Manufacturing,” I would say 
that if every sausagemaker had to give a 
detailed statement of what the sausages 
are made of, the public could see what 
they contain and what they really are 
buying. 

The sausages should be labeled the 
same as medicines are labeled, and also 
the containers. 

If a manufacturer is not ashamed of 
what his product contains he would not 
object to telling the public what he puts 





CARRYING SAUSAGE MESSAGE TO THE CONSUMER. 


Believing the public is not fully acquainted with the many delicious “ready- 
to-serve’’ meats available not only for picnic lunches and suppers but for all meals, 
Joseph P. Murphy, vice-president and general manager of the Blayney-Murphy Co., 
Denver, Colo., conceived the idea of a traveling meat display. 

A gavty-saleaed Austin—pigmy among automobiles—in charge of a _ white- 
coated demonstrator-chauffeur, was used for the display. Plate glass windows had 
been placed in the car, modern refrigerating equipment installed, and 45 of the 
company’s specially-manufactured products attractively displayed. Included among 
these was the new “Mayflower” luncheon spread in patent paper cups, bulk sausage 
wrapped in transparent paper, and many other packaged products. 

The traveling display covered all sections of Denver with country tours in 
prospect. It attracted so much attention that many retailers suggested that it 
park in front of their stores. This was done, and afforded a new and novel method 
of store display. 

This progressive packer writes that “the proper display of quality goods can- 
not prove anything but useful.” 
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in. So the easiest way would be to pass 
a law requiring all sausagemakers to 
label their products as to what they are 
made of, and then let the public decide 
what they want to buy. 
JULIUS LBEUPOLD. 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


Quality Is First Consideration. 


Every sausagemaker who builds for 
permanency realizes that he must make 
quality his first consideration. There 
is little hope of holding trade otherwise. 

A firm which markets its products in 
a specified territory is jealous of its 
reputation in that territory, and seldom 
will take chances with poor quality for 
the sake of reducing price. 

All packers and sausagemakers who 
are struggling to maintain the prestige 
that has been established for sausage 
as a major meat food, and one entitled 
to take its place along with steaks, 
chops, ham, bacon and similar products, 
welcome every effort to overcome the 
kind of competition that has proved so 
detrimental from the standpoint of sau- 
sage consumption. 

One of these is the E. Greenebaum 
Company of New York City, which 
endorses publicity efforts in support of 
the standardization of sausage manu- 
facture. They feel that every sausage- 
maker who is trying to keep the indus- 
try from “falling into degeneracy” will 
welcome such efforts. 

Deserves a Vote of Thanks. 

Commenting on the publicity given 
the Boepple challenge, M. Greenebaum, 
treasurer of this company, says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I was greatly interested in the article 
“The Sausagemaker Appeals to. the 
Public,” as it appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of April 25. 

I think the stand taken by the George 
Boepple Co., of Worcester, Mass., is the 
first constructive step to discourage the 
sale and manufacture of frankfurters 


that sell at wholesale for 10c per pound 
or less. 

If you, through the medium of the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, give further publicity to this 
issue, I am quite sure it will be wel- 
comed by those manufacturers who are 
trying to keep the sausage-making indus- 
try from falling into degeneracy. 

I would suggest that a vote of thanks 
and expressions of commendation be sent 
by the heads of the concerns in the pack- 
ing industry to the George Boepple Co. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. GREENEBAUM COMPANY, 
M. Greenebaum. 


—— Ye 
CHICAGO CAMPAIGN OPENS. 


Final plans have been made for the 
monster entertainment and mass meet- 
ing which will be held next Tuesday 
night, May 26, at 8 p. m., in the grand 
ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
as a part of the Chicago Sausage Ad- 
vertising Campaign. John T. Russell, 
president of the Meat Council of Chi- 
cago, which is sponsoring this cam- 
paign, will preside. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


More than 6,000 retailers in Chicago 
and suburbs have been invited to the 
meeting, and invitations have been ex- 
tended also to the Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association of Milwaukee, and to the 
members of the Milwaukee Sausage 
Manufacturers Association. Any other 
dealers or sausage manufacturers who 
may wish to attend, and have not re- 
ceived invitations, are cordially invited 
and will be welcome. 

Several acts of vaudeville have been 
obtained for the meeting, which insure 
a pleasant as well as a profitable eve- 
ning for the retailers and salesmen who 
will attend. 

The object of the meeting will be to 
interest retailers and salesmen in the 
forthcoming campaign, which will open 
June ist. The addresses which will be 
given at the meeting will emphasize the 
value of such a campaign to the retail- 
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ers who participate in it. Men eng: 

in the retail business will tell how re. 
tailers can increase their profits by 
tying in with the campaign, and by 
making every possible effort to selj 
more of the sausage which is being fea- 
tured during each period in the Meat 
Council campaign. 

Frankfurters will be the first product 
featured by the Meat Council, in the 
opening period, from June 1st to June 
15th. Each retailer who is participat- 
ing in the campaign will be furnished 
with a supply of sausage recipe cards 
and window streamers, telling of the 
merits of frankfurters, and of the 
awards which will be given by the Meat 
Council for the best frankfurter menus 
submitted. An advertisement in a Chi- 
cago evening newspaper will also an- 
nounce this period and the menu 
awards. 
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Packers in Eastern Territory Meet 
Under Institute Auspices 


Outlining the activities of several 
service departments of the Institute, 
and explaining how members may get 
the most benefit from them, three de- 
partment directors and President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers addressed a 
meeting of packers Friday, May 15, in 
New York City at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 


More than fifty representatives of 
member companies attended the meet- 
ing, at which B. C. Dickinson, chairman 
of the divisional committee, presided. 
Other members of the committee are 
F. S. Snyder, George A. Schmidt and 
W. F. Schluderberg. 


President Woods discussed informally 
the working out of the code of trade 
practices since it was adopted by the 
entire industry in the fall of 1929 and 
approved by the Secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Howard C. Greer, director of the 
Institute’s Department of Marketing, 
discussed “Prices, Stocks, and Prospec- 
tive Supplies of Live Stock and Meats.” 

Later during the meeting Mr. Greer 
discussed “Cutting Losses and Inven- 
tory Gains in the Packing Industry 
from October 1, 1930, to Date,’”’ compar- 
ing this period with the same period 
last year and with a five year average. 


H. L. Osman, director of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice, told those attending the meeting 
how member companies can make sub- 
stantial savings by taking advantage 
of the price arrangements offered by 
the Department in purchasing their 
supplies. 


How the Institute keeps the public 
well informed regarding the packing 
industry and its products, how adver- 
tising adverse to the packing industry 
has been combated, and how the Insti- 
tute offers to members sales aids in 
merchandising their products, was told 
by Wesley Hardenbergh, director of the 
Department of Public Relations and 
Trade. 

Those attending the meeting included: 

B. O. Gibbs, John Morrell & Com- 
pany, Ottumwa, Iowa; William Knauss, 
Knauss Bros. Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y4; 
F. M. Tobin, Rochester Packing Co, 
Rochester, N. Y.; George A. Schmidt 
and W. J. Neumann, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
New York City; J. S. Scala, Scala Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, N. Y.; Frank B. Weiland, 
Weiland Packing Co., Phoenixville, Pa,; 
Louis Joseph, Wilson & Company, New 
York; E. L. McCormick, Van Wagenen 
& Schickhaus Co., Newark, N. J.; Geli 
Brady and W. A. Johns, Swift & Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J.; D. W. Creeden, 
North Packing & Provision Co., 

Mass. 

E. S. Waterbury, Armour and Come 
pany, Chicago; U. P. Adams, Armou 
and Company, New York City; A. 
Sullivan, Armour and Company, Jersey 
City; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter S. Bastian, 
Arbogast & Bastian Co., Allentowm, 
Pa.; C. M. Smith, Arbogast & Bastian 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; J. E. Carpenter, 
Jos. R. Shimer Co., Phillipsburg, N. 34 
A. S. Davis, Louis Meyer, Otto Weber 
and Otto A. Weber, Stahl-Meyer, Ine, 
New York City; E. Hinton, A. Fink & 
Sons, Inc., Newark; Julian F. Ulmey 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Packaging Brought Up to Date Through 
Exhibits and in Discussion 


Many subjects of considerable value 
to the meat packer, particularly those 
interested in better wrappings and 
packages for the products of the meat 
plant, were discussed at a packaging 
conference, clinic and exposition held 
in New York City, May 18, 19 and 20, 
1931, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

In the exposition, at which a large 
number of firms exhibited—including 
the Brown & Bailey Co., the Container 
Co., DuPont Cellophane Co., Inc., Robert 
Gair Co., Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Package Machinery Co., 
Sealright Company, Inc., and Sylvania 
Industrial Corp.—the aim was to reflect 
current packaging accomplishments 
with respect to packaging materials, 
mechanical packaging methods, pack- 
ages, etc., and to show the whole scope 
and significance of packaging endeavor. 

Sessions of the conference were held 
on the mornings and afternoons of the 
three days. Two of these sessions were 
designated as package clinics, at which 
typical packages were presented for 
discussion by a number of package 
experts and by the audience. 

The other four sessions were devoted 
mainly to addresses and papers. At the 
first session, C. B. Larrabee, associate 


PACKAGE SIMPLICITY SALES ASSET. 


In this counter display carton of the 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., for 
cellophane-wrapped bacon, a special shade 
of green is used, and’ the company’s 
Indian head trade mark and the name of 
the product are prominently displayed. A 
similar design is also used for other prod- 
ucts including dried beef, daisies, sau- 
Sage, frankfurts, etc. 
believed quite generally by good mer- 
chandisers that it is just as important to 
it te packages in good taste and color as 
it is to have quality in the product. 


It is coming to be. 


editor of Printers’ Ink, discussed 
“When, Why and How to Package.” 
He brought out the need for packaging 
and the results, in a sales way, that can 
be expected when the job of packaging 
is properly done. 

Points in Packaging. 

The merchant who contemplates 
bringing his packages up-to-date, said 
Ben Nash, production development 
engineer and merchandising councilor, 
should consider these points: 

First, how the consumer wishes to 
receive the product and how it is put 
to use. 

Second, strive for simplicity. 

Third, if the package should carry 
essential facts, then state these facts in 
a friendly, human way. 

Fourth, if the color of the package 
is a trade mark asset, hold to this if 
possible, because color is one of the 
easiest symbols for the consumer to 
remember. 

Fifth, look to the name of the prod- 
uct. Can the name be made more fit- 
ting to the spirit of the times? 

Color on the Package. 


After a thorough study of the prod- 
uct to be packaged and the colors that 
would harmonize with the product, a 
good relation has been established, said 
Arthus S. Allen, color engineer. Plain 
areas of space and good balance of the 
right colors may be combined to form 
a well-designed package. 

Color in industry is becoming very 
important. It is as necessary for the 
manufacturer to have his packages in 
good taste and color as it is to have the 
product well made. Poor design with 
improper balance of color will keep 
articles on the shelves indefinitely. 

Other subjects discussed at the gath- 
ering were “The Family of Packages,” 
by Arthur S. Ogle, assistant marketing 
director, Bauer & Black; “The Open 
Display Method of Displaying Goods and 
Its Effect Upon Packaging,” by John- 
son Rogers, vice president Topics Pub- 
lishing Co.; “The Materials of Packag- 
ing,” by D. E. A. Charlton, editor, 
Modern Packaging; “What the Retailer 
Wants of the Manufacturer’s Package,” 
by Howard Otten, Macey & Co., Inc. 


Abstracts of these papers that contain 
information of interest to the meat mer- 
chandiser will be published in future 
issues of The National Provisioner. 


fe 
SAM NASH BACK IN HARNESS. 


Cyrus E. Eaton, who for the past 
five years has held control of the Cleve- 
land Provision Co. through ownership 
of a majority of the stock, has sold his 
interest to S. T. Nash, chairman of the 


HERE’S A PACKAGE NOVELTY 


Two jars of different sizes wrapped in 
Cellophane to make a single package offer 
a new merchandising idea. 


board, H. A. Schantz, president, Thomas 
H. Nash, vice president in charge of 
sales, R. P. Nash, vice president in 
charge of operations, and their asso- 
ciates. 

The Cleveland Provision Co. was or- 
ganized as Rose & Prentiss in 1854, and 
in 1876 the company was incorporated 
under its present name. The Nash 
family has been connected with the 
Cleveland Provision Co. since 1893 when 
John Nash, father of the present 
officers, became vice president of the 
company. At the death of president 
Benjamin Rose in 1906, John Nash be- 
came president, heading the company 
until his death in 1910. 

Samuel T. Nash succeeded to the 
presidency, and became one of the lead- 
ers of the industry, serving at one time 
as vice president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. His friends 
in the trade will welcome his return to 
active responsibilities. 

The company will abandon its old 
plant at West 3rd street, the site of 
which is included in the new Cleve- 
land railway terminal plan, and will 
enlarge its West Side plant. During 
the war the latter plant was constructed 
to take care of export business, which 
reached a peak of more than $10,000,- 
000 in 1919. Export trade dropped off 
sharply after the armistice, but volume 
of domestic trade has shown a steady 
growth during the past decade and has 
reached a peak of $15,000,000 annually. 

Among the improvements planned is 
a new three-story building, 80 by 180 
ft., to cost $100,000. It will adjoin the 
West 65th st. structure on the south. 
When it is completed the old plant will 
be torn down. 
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Supreme Court Rules States Can Tax 
Chain Stores As They Please 


The Indiana chain store law, impos- 
ing a tax of $3 upon one store, $10 upon 
two stores, and a graduated scale up to 
$25 for each store in excess of twenty, 
was held constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in an opinion 
handed down during the week. 


The opinion was concurred in by five 
of the justices, including Chief Justice 
Hughes, and a dissenting opinion was 
written by the other four justices. 

The majority ruling pointed out that 
there are numerous distinctions between 
chain stores and other types of stores, 
the differences and advantages in favor 
of the chains being shown by their 
number and astonishing growth. This, 
it was believed, warranted placing them 
in a separate class for license tax 
purposes. 

What the Court Held. 

“The power of taxation is funda- 
mental to the very existence of the 
government of the states,” the opinion 
held. “The restriction that it shall not 
be so exercised as to deny to any the 
equal protection of the laws does not 
compel the adoption of an iron rule of 


equal taxation, nor prevent variety or 


differences in taxation, or discretion in 
the selection of subjects, or the classifi- 
cation for taxation of properties, busi- 
nesses, trades, callings or occupations. 

“It is not the function of this court 
in cases like the present to consider the 
propriety or justness of the tax, to seek 


for the motives or to criticize the public _ 


policy which prompted the adoption of 
the legislation. Our duty is to sustain 
the classification adopted by the legis- 
lature if there are substantial differ- 
ence between the occupations separately 
classified.” 


The dissenting opinion pointed out 
that the advantages attributed to the 
chain store lie not in the fact that it is 
one of a number of stores under the 
same management, but that it is one of 
the parts of a large business. The fact 
that the business is carried on under 
many roofs, and that of others under 
one only, is not sufficient. The tax 
amounts to “a clear and hostile discrim- 
ination” against a selected body of tax- 
payers, the minority opinion held. 

Indiana Will Collect Tax. 

Two other chain store tax cases are 
now pending before the Supreme Court, 
one involving a North Carolina law and 
the other a Mississippi statute. 

Steps to collect the tax on all retail 
establishments in Indiana will be taken 
immediately, according to Attorney 
General James M. Ogden. Under the 


decision of the United States Supreme 
Court the state can collect back taxes 
from 1929, amounting to approximately 
$1,000,000, he said. The tax will be 
administered by the state board of tax 
commissioners and an organization for 
collecting will be formed immediately. 
History of the Case. 

The schedule provides for a tax of $3 
on one store, $10 each on two to five 
stores owned by the same company, $15 
each for five to ten stores, $20 each for 
ten to twenty stores and $25 for every 
store more than twenty operated by the 
same company. Taxing officials esti- 
mated that the measure would produce 
about $500,000 annually, which will go 
to the school state aid fund, formerly 
cared for by liquor taxes. 

The measure is considered a direct 
blow to chain organizations. 

The law was held invalid by the fed- 
eral district court in Indianapolis in 
which three judges, Robert C. Baltzell, 
Thomas W. Slick and Will M. Sparks, 
sat as a court of equity. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago also held the law invalid. 

All kinds of mercantile establish- 
ments are subject to the payment of 
the annual license fees. The definition 
of the term “store” in the 1929 act is as 
follows: 


Sec. 8. “The term ‘store’ as used in 
this act shall be construed to mean and 








Ohio Leads the Attack 


Following close on the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the 
validity of the Indiana chain store 
tax law, a bill has been introduced 
in the Ohio legislature which pro- 
poses a store tax double that im- 
posed by the Indiana law. 

A tax of $50 per store for each 
store over 20 is provided in the 
bill, whereas the Indiana law im- 
poses a tax of $25. The tax for 
not more than two stores is to be 
$3 each, for two to five stores, 
$10 each; for more than five to 
ten stores, $25 each; and for more 
— ten to twenty stores, $35 
each. 


Thus the Ohio bill tends toward 
fulfillment of the prediction made 
by Justice Sutherland in the dis- 
senting opinion, concurred in by 
four Supreme Court justices, that 
a state might increase its taxa- 
tion to a prohibitive point, in 
which case the Supreme Court 
would again have to rule upon the 
legality of the charge. 
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include any store or stores or any mer. 


cantile establishment or establishments’ 


which are owned, operated, maintained 
or controlled by the same person, firm, 
corporation, copartnership or associa. 
tion, either domestic. or foreign, jp 
which goods, wares or merchandise of 
any kind are sold either at retail or 
wholesale.” 

The act was to have become effective 
July 1, 1929. Provision was made for 
payment of license fees at one-half the 
regular rate in instances where the 
licenses were issued after July 1 of any 
year. Therefore all mercantile estab. 
lishments in business at the time the 
act was passed and still in operation 
owe license fees for the last half of 
1929, for 1930 and for 1931. An appli- 
cation fee when applying for a license 
is 50 cents in addition to the license 
charge. All licenses expire Dec. 1 of 
each year and must be renewed apn- 
nually. 


Intent of the Law. 


The original intent of the measure 
when it was introduced was to place a 
heavy fee on all the businesses which 
operate a large number of stores. When 
the bill passed the house it provided for 
a maximum annual license fee of $150 
for each store in a chain of more than 
forty. Chains operating between 
twenty and forty would have been taxed 
$75 each. The bill passed the house 
overwhelmingly. 

The fees were modified in the senate 
where the bill failed to pass at one 
time, but later was given the sanction 
of the upper house. The house refused 
to concur in the senate amendments and 
the measure went to a conference com- 
mittee. 

Backers of the bill were not anxious 
to place the license fee for assessment 
against gasoline service stations and 
amendments were offered exempting 
these stations. These exemptions were 
not written into the law, however, be- 
cause of the fear that the courts would 
hold them discriminatory. Whether or 
not they will be included will depend 
on the meaning of the word “store” as 
defined in the law. 

fo 
TAX DISTRIBUTING HOUSES. 


The Virginia license tax imposed on 
distributing houses was upheld in 4 
recent decision of a special three-judge 
federal court in an injunction proceed- 
ing brought by the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 

Under a 1930 amendment to the stat- 
ute, every distributing house in the 
state is required to have a separate 
license and the goods distributed 
through such house are regarded # 
purchases. These are the basis of # 
graduated tax with regressive rates. : 

Of the 226 retail grocery stores @ 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Quality Alone Will Not Sell Meats 


What size should a frankfurt be? 

Should it be large enough for one average serv- 
ing or small enough so that two or three will 
satisfy the normal appetite? 

A packer recently put this question to a group 
of his salesmen—men who are in close touch with 
the retail trade and who, it might be assumed, 
are familiar with consumer buying habits. No 
two answers agreed. 

The packer cited this incident to illustrate the 
need for research in meat merchandising to 
determine how sales can be increased by more 
nearly meeting the desires of consumers for prod- 
uct sizes. 

Changes have taken place in recent years in 
consumer buying habits, but many packers have 
not adjusted methods of manufacture and packag- 
ing to take advantage of this situation. Summer 
sausage, liver sausage, bologna and other prod- 
ucts, particularly manufactured specialties, are 
still put up for sale, in many instances, in the 
form that was standard many years ago when 
families were larger. 

One packer who probably has done as much 
work as any other to learn consumer needs and 
preferences is stuffing summer sausage, thuringer, 
mettwurst, etc., in 44- to 34-lb. pieces. The prod- 
ucts are offered for sale in counter display car- 
tons, each piece being labeled with the name of 
the product and the manufacturer. 

These meats have become quite popular. And 
an interesting point is that women who formerly 
did not buy these ready-to-serve specialties now 
order them regularly. They were attracted first 
by the convenient sizes and the attractive man- 
ner in which the products were packaged and 
displayed. High quality encourages repeat orders. 

And, this packer points out, there is another 
sales angle worth considering—one that in the 
course of a year is responsible for the sale of 
many hundred pounds of meats put up in this 
manner. This is that retailers like sausages and 
specialties that can be passed on to customers 
without slicing and with little handling. They 
can be displayed attractively with little effort and 
are well adapted to quick turnover. 

There was a time when competition centered 
largely around production. Formulas and meth- 
ods were guarded closely lest they fall into the 
hands of competitors. The packer who could pro- 
duce the best products got the most business. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York. Member A. B. C. 


organ Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Fons: OTTO v, SCHRENK, Pres. P 
rk. Pacific Coast Offices, Russ Bldg., San Francisco; 
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This age of secrecy has passed. Today any 
packer who cares to produce good products can do 
so. His problem now is not to produce but to 
sell the output of his plant at a profit. 

Quality is and probably always will be impor- 
tant in winning consumer good will and acceptance 
of products, but quality alone will not sell goods. 
More and more the manner in which meats are 
offered for sale will determine their popularity. 
Other things being equal, the housewife is now 
choosing foods that not only appeal to her eye but 
that are convenient to buy and use. She has 
forced other food manufacturers to meet her 
wishes in these respects. The packer probably 
will be no exception. 


Margarine a Food for the Masses 


Margarine has been aptly called a product for 
the masses—not for the classes. It is a fine whole- 
some spread and shortening, one made under sani- 
tary conditions unsurpassed in any industry. 
Around its distribution unbelievable handicaps 
have been placed, but it remains popular. 

On June 8 the federal tax of 10c per pound on 
margarine having any color whatever, even 
though this be a color imparted by the ingredi- 
ents of the finished product, will become active. 
Many states have heavy additional taxes, in some 
instances as much as 15c per pound over and 
above the federal tax. This, of course, results 
in a total tax of 25c, which is prohibitive. In 
such cases the only alternative is to manufacture 
a pure white margarine which will not carry the 
federal tax imposed on color. 

This taxation is imposed primarily because the 
manufactured product resembles butter, and dairy 
interests have argued that margarine hurts but- 
ter sales. It has been claimed that the large mar- 
garine consumption materially reduced butter 
consumption and lowered butter prices. Recent 
news dispatches report butter in one Canadian 
city selling as low as ten cents a pound and the 
use of the product for axle grease. What caused 
the low price of butter in Canada, where mar- 
garine never has been manufactured and where 
the sale of the product is prohibited? 

If butter prices can fall to such low levels 
where there is no margarine competition what- 
ever, it would seem the margarine bogey is more 
or less a freak of the dairyman’s imagination. 

The combination of quality, purity, wholesome- 
ness and economy characteristic of margarine 
have resulted in the survival and expansion of 
this industry against almost unbelievable handi- 
caps. These qualifications would seem to insure 
for it a definite place among food products. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Wieners for the Griddle 


At this season of the year inquiries 
are frequent regarding the manufacture 
of frankfurts and wieners for the 
griddle. One sausagemaker writes re- 
garding this as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make frankfurts and wieners for 
the summer trade that will stand up well on 
the griddle or hot plate. Last summer we had 
a good deal of trouble with this, and would 
like to overcome it as far as possible this year. 
Can you give us some suggestions that will help 
us out? 


Frankfurts or wieners that will not 
burn or dry out when cooked on the 
hot plate or griddle must be manufac- 
tured with care and the formula care- 
fully regulated. 


To develop a plump frankfurter a 
large percentage of beef and less pork 
material may be used. For “red hots” 
the inquirer may use up to 75 per cent 
of beef and 25 per cent pork products. 
The beef will absorb and maintain its 
moisture when this percentage is used, 
and it will not shrivel and waste away 
when placed on the “red hot” roaster. 


Of course the meats must be properly 
cured, ground, chopped and _ stuffed. 
Special attention must be paid to the 
stuffing of the meats in the containers, 
to see that the casings are stuffed to 
full capacity, so as to retain their 
shapeliness. 


It would be well to omit offal prod- 
ucts in the formulas, especially tripe. 
A certain percentage of pork cheek 
meat may be used to good advantage. 


For roasting frankfurts a high-grade 
article should be manufactured. A 
much better yield will be obtained, and 
a more satisfactory product generally 
than when franks are made from for- 
mulas calling for too much offal. 


A “Red Hot” Formula. 


One good formula for frankfurts for 
the griddle is as follows: 
60 per cent boneless bullmeat 
20 per cent pork cheek meat 


20 per cent reasonably lean 
pork trimmings 
For seasoning, use 
3 Ibs. salt 
6 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpeter 
2 oz. ground coriander 


1 oz. ground nutmeg or mace 
8 oz. granulated sugar 


Stuff in medium sheep casings. 

There is a good deal of abuse of 
frankfurts on the roaster or griddles, 
and it is not always possible to make 
a frank that will stand up well under 
such abuse. It is not uncommon to see 
the franks on one end of the griddle 


almost burning up and bursting occa- 
sionally, while the product on the other 
end of the roaster shows very little ex- 
pansion from heat. 

An equalization of heat and some 
sort of regulation of temperature in 
these roasters would do a great deal 
to overcome the complaints of sausage 
not giving satisfaction. 

As frankfurts must be manufactured 
for cooking in all sorts of ways, it is 
desirable to manufacture a product that 
will meet every need as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

fe 
WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 


Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you 
nctived the kind of material in the tank 
when this happens? Send your com- 
ments tc THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The Nationa) Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me copy of formula 
— directions for “Curing 8. P. 
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Planning a Sales Cooler 


A wholesale meat dealer asks the ad. 
vantages of sawdust insulation, ang 
whether or not sawdust walk-in coolers 
are as satisfactory as those using other 
types of insulation. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

In your issue of April 4 you had an article 
referring to ‘‘Walk-in Sawdust Coolers.” 

What are the advantages of sawdust insula. 
tion? Do such coolers hold temperatures as well? 
I intend to build a 20x14 ft. cooler high enough 
so that I can track carcasses direct from the 
killing room. Any suggestions you can furnish 
will be appreciated. 

There is no real advantage in a say- 
dust cooler. As a rule they are in. 
efficient and are not to be recommended, 
They do not approach in economy a 
cooler properly insulated with a good 
commercial insulating material. 

The principal objection to such cool- 
ers is that the sawdust settles, leay- 
ing easy paths for the exchange of 
heat through the walls. 

A room the size this inquirer plans 
would require a two-ton machine, pro- 
vided 4 in. of insulation is used. Per- 
haps a 2% ton machine would be bet- 
ter. It is poor policy to skimp on in- 
sulation, because poor insulation is sure 
to result in high operating costs. 

The coils should be arranged in the 
top of the cooler so there will be free 
circulation to all parts of the room. 
This calls for ample space around the 
coils. 

So many factors enter into the con- 
struction of a cooler, even a small one, 
that it usually pays to have the cooler 
planned by one experienced in this 
work. 

Manufacturers of compressors gen- 
erally have a service department 
manned with experts whose business it 
is to do work of this kind for pur 
chasers of their machines. It is wise 
to consult with one of these as this is 
the only way to be sure that all condi- 
tions will be taken into consideration, 
good results secured, and operating 
costs kept at a minimum. 

a Xs 

GOVERNMENT GRADES LAMB. 


Dressed lamb, graded for quality ac- 
cording to the standards of the U. & 
Department of Agriculture, can now be 
obtained in St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Erie, Pa. This lamb grading set 
vice will gradually be extended to other 


cities, officials of the Bureau of Agtt 
cultural Economics, under whom the 
grading work is done, said recently. 
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Do you use this page to get you 
questions answered? 
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Fat in Cracklings 


Mixing lard tankage and offal in the 
cooker, and then wondering why crack- 
lings won’t press, is a condition in some 
plants. f 

But one packer says that is done 
right along in his plant, and that he 
has no trouble pressing the cracklings, 
with an average grease content never 
over 8% per cent. He writes regard- 
ing this as follows: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We noticed in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER the other day the following 
script under the heading “Does this 
happen in your plant?” 

Mixing lard tankage and offal in the 
cooker and then wondering why crack- 
lings won’t press and why the fat con- 
tent is up arou 

I checked into our operation on this 
item, and I find that we have been do- 
ing this for a couple of years, and we 
have not had any trouble with our 
cracklings not pressing. We do not 
know whether the grease content in the 
cracklings is high or not, as we have 
never had an analysis of any certain 
batch. 

We cook this way every other day, 
and when we take an analysis we 
usually grind four or five days cook- 
ing. Our analysis on this basis has 
never shown a grease content over 814 
per cent. 

Before putting the lard tankage in 
the offal cooker, we always take the 
water off of the lard tank and put it 
in the cooker and dry it out until we. 
make a stick out of it, and then the 
offal and lard tankage is added. We 
get very good results from this prac- 
tice as far as the making of cake is 
concerned. We have noticed a few times 
that when we do not use the water the 
cake sticks. 

Very truly yours, 
WESTERN PACKER. 

If this packer averages a fat con- 
tent as low as 814 per cent he can be 
very well satisfied as this is low for 
general operating conditions. Many 
superintendents are satisfied with a 
grease content of 10 to 12 per cent, and 
think when they do not go above this 
they are getting as good results as can 
be expected. 

Other packers and renderers are invited 
to report their experiences on this point 
to the Editor, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Chicago. 

Xoo 
INADEQUATE LIGHTING COSTLY. 

Minor accidents in various plant 
areas as a result of inadequate illumi- 
nation may seem trivial, but every year 
they cost American industry over a bil- 
lion dollars, according to R. L. Zahour, 
lighting engineer of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J., while 
addressing the Seventh Annual East- 
ern Safety Conference at Newark, N. J., 
recently, 

Mr. Zahour based his talk, “The Folly 
of Inadequate Industrial Lighting,” 
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around the fact that the speed of mus- 
cular reaction depends upon the speed 
of vision, which requires good light- 
ing. He said: 

“Insufficient illumination or glaring 
light sources reduce the speed of vision 
and consequently retards transmission 
of impressions to the brain—particu- 
larly impressions of rapidly moving ob- 
jects. Under such-conditions, muscular 
action is often too late to prevent many 
accidents, especially the more common 
ones, such as falling ladders, misplaced 
objects on the floor, and protruding 
obstacles. These apparently minor ac- 
cidents may seem trivial, but are the 
cause of 15 per cent of all industrial 
accidents. They cost more than a bil- 
lion dollars per year for compensations, 
80 per cent of which is borne by manu- 
facturers. 

“That improved lighting will reduce 
the number of accidents and produce 
a saving in compensation costs is il- 
lustrated by one manufacturer who 
realized a net saving of $6,200, by cor- 
recting his lighting installation. Out of 
1,000 employees, 425 accidents were re- 
ported one year at a compensation cost 
of $15,000. Indifference towards the 
value of good lighting and foolish il- 
lumination economies were the chief 
cause of the existing inadequate light- 
ing facilities. His annual lighting bill 
was $1,900. 

“In the attempt to reduce overhead 


expenses, the factory owner in this case 
tried a new lighting installation, cor- 
rectly designed in every detail. At the 
end of a year with the new lighting, 
accidents were reduced to 170 and com- 
pensation costs showed a correspond- 
ing decrease to $6,000. To realize these 
savings his annual lighting bill was in- 
creased to $3,700 but considering all 
factors, the net saving was $6,200. 
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Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 
Do you know how to buy 
casings? 
How many pounds of sau- 


sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


| And when they arrive, do | 
you know how to test them? | 
Practical hints on buying cand 
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testing sheep and ber casings 
may obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 








Please send me reprint on “Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.”” I am a sub- 
scriber to THB NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 








Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 


BETTER BOILER EFFICIENCY. 


Small packers and sausage makers 
sometimes have power costs higher than 
they should because they fail to in- 
stall modern, up-to-date equipment in 
their boiler and engine rooms. This 
applies not only to major pieces of 
apparatus such as stokers, coal and ash 
handling equipment, etc., but also to 
smaller auxiliaries such as draft 
gauges, feed water regulators, soot 
blowers, and other devices designed to 
save fuel, reduce waste and better 
efficiencies. 

Take damper regulators for example: 
These devices are inexpensive, and few 
auxiliaries are more valuable in keep- 
ing fuel costs low, yet many of the 
smaller meat plants have not installed 
them. Costing less than $300 for some 
types, they soon pay for themselves 
in lower steam costs and will function 
accurately for many years. 

The purpose of a damper regulator 
is to maintain continually the desired 
steam pressure by automatically ad- 
justing the boiler draft or damper to 
the load. They can be installed on any 
type of boiler. On forced draft boilers 
that may be arranged to control the 
speed of the fan. And from the fan 
they may then be made to regulate in- 
directly the rate of speed of stokers 
on stoker-fired boilers. 

Damper regulators make savings in 
two directions. 

Boilers not equipped with a damper 
regulator must be regulated by hand. 
Hand regulation usually is done when 
the boiler room attendant happens to 
notice by the steam gauge that such 
regulation is needed. And not infre- 
quently even this simple operation is 
too much bother. But when it is per- 
formed faithfully and to the best of the 
fireman’s ability, hand regulation never 
can equal in efficiency the results se- 
cured by automatic regulation through 
a regulator that is on the job every 
second of the working day, and that is 
forever sensitive to even slight changes 
in the boiler pressure. 

In addition to saving labor, close 
damper regulation betters the boiler 
efficiency by keeping the CO. where it 
should be, reducing the volume of air 
through the fuel bed and aiding in 
keeping the stack temperature at the 
right point. 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 

When in need of expert packing- 
house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Uniform Good] 
Quality 








Salesmanship — that’s what 
counts these days. A pack- 
age must be more than 
merely a container—it must 


be a salesman! 
HICKORY 


BRAND SALAMI 


Good quality alone is not enough 
to recommend Salami. It must be 
consistent and uniform in every re- 
spect. HOFFMAN sees to it that 
| Hickory Brand Salami is just that. 


J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


— 














It must effectively display its con- 
tents so that folks will buy. That’s 


the big feature of the Self-Locking Keep Your Meats Free From 
Cushioned Carton. 
Dirt Spots or Fly Specks 


Hand marks—bruises on_ beef 
away. They are projected toward the bk 
customer and not buried deep. The cuts are things that all retailers 
eggs actually look large and therefore would rather do without. 
sell better. 





The eggs rest high up in cushioned 
cells with the sides partially cut 


Use strongly knit and well made 

Send for Samples STOCKINETTE liberally on your 
Read this partial list of users. They meat cuts and thus insure clean 
know the value of display. products and bigger sales. 


Swift & Company Armour and Company ‘ ’ 
Morris & Co. Wilson & Co. Write us NOW! 


Cudahy Packing Co. Bowman Dairy Co. 
The National Tea Co. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. Gi 
The Fairmont Creamery Co. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association State 1637 


222 West Ad St., Chicago, Ill. 
ELF- LOGKIN Seling ioe Pi 
EGG > CARTONS The Adler Underwear & Hosiery Mfg. Co. 


589 E. Winois St, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 


“THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS” 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Meats Well Displayed 


Have Sales Advantage Over Those 
Not Given Prominence 


In these days when so much 
buying is done through the eye, 
the packer salesman should be 
concerned with the manner in 
which his wrapped, packaged and 
pranded goods are displayed in 
the retail store. 

He cannot insist that his meats 
be given prominence over those of 
other packers, but he can work to 
have them given an even break. 


One way to secure this result is told 
by a packer salesman in the following 
letter. 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

There have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER from time to 
time letters from salesmen on methods 
of increasing sales. These have been 
helpful to many packer salesmen, but 
in the last analysis a packer salesman 
can sell only as much merchandise as 
consumers will take off the hands of 
the retailers. 

One of the most encouraging devel- 
opments in the merchandising of meats 
and meat products, I believe, is the 
growing realization that the meat 
packer, sooner or later, must go direct 
to the consumer with his merchandis- 
ing messages. The idea is gradually 
gaining ground that the most profit- 
able business is built on consumer de- 
mand. 

Must Know the Plan. 

Wrapping, packaging, branding and 
trademarking meat products are mak- 
ing it possible for the packer to sell 
the consumer. My firm has been active 
in this work for some time, and the 
results have been very gratifying. But 
the best results can not be obtained 
in any case unless the entire sales or- 
ganization understands what is trying 
to be accomplished, and unless all ef- 
forts are coordinated to this end. 

One of the jobs of the salesmen in 
our organization has been to see that 
our products get an even break, as far 
as display is concerned in the stores 
of the retailers, with those of com- 
petitors. We don’t ask that our prod- 
ucts be featured above those of other 
packers, but we try to see that they 
are not relegated to second or third 
Place as far as attention getting value 
1s concerned.. 

And this is the point I wished to 
emphasize in this letter. Not every 
product in the retailers’ stores can be 
featured, but unless a salesman is on 


the job in this respect and watches 
the manner in which his products are 
displayed he may not get an even 
break. If he don’t, his products are 
placed at a merchandising disadvan- 
tage. And with competition as keen 
as it is this is something the salesman 
who is trying to do his best can not 
afford to have occur. 

Simply complaining to the retailers, 
I have found, is not productive of re- 
sults. To get one’s meats prominently 
displayed requires tact and not a little 
diplomacy in many instances. No re- 
tailer likes to be told how to run his 
store, but if he is progressive he is 
always on the lookout for suggestions 
that will increase his sales and profits. 

This then is the line along which to 
work. Watch what the other dealers 
are doing with your products and how 
they are displaying them. When you 
see an especially attractive display of 
your goods make a sketch of it and 
find out the results secured in the way 
of sales. When the opportunity pre- 
sents, pass on this information to the 
retailers who have not been giving 
your meats the prominence you think 
they deserve. 

Results can not be expected at once, 
but continually keeping after this mat- 
ter will eventually bring results. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
ee 
BE CHEERFUL. 

At this time, when the going is not 
as easy as it has been, it is important 
that the packer salesman maintain a 
constructive attitude of mind toward 
the meat industry in particular and 
business conditions generally when deal- 
ing with customers. Outside of the fact 
that no one likes to do business with a 
grouch or a pessimist, dispensing gloom 
certainly will not help the situation. If 
picking out and passing on to cus- 
tomers the bright spots in the busi- 
ness situation will do no good, cer- 
tainly no harm will result. 


AN ORDINARY FELLOW WITH 
EXTRA- ORDINARY PERSISTENCE 
WRITES His OWN 





RATING SALESMEN. 

How many orders should the packer 
salesman sell weekly? 

One sales manager to whom this 
question was put said he had some men 
who sell in the neighborhood of 125, 
while others average around 50. 

“But judging a salesman’s worth to 
his firm purely on the number of orders 
he sells is hardly fair,” he said, “for 
the man who sells 50 may make more 
money for the company than the one 
who sells 100. It depends on the size 
of the orders and the prices obtained. 

This sales manager also is of the 


‘opinion that better efficiency must be 


secured in meat selling: There is too 
much waste under present methods, he 
thinks. 

“The ambitious salesman will do well 
to check closely on his time. For in- 
stance, how much time is consumed get- 
ting ready for work? How much time 
is lost in unnecessary visiting? How 
long between calls, etc.? A few more 
calls per day is the best method to in- 
crease sales.” 


PERSISTENCE PAYS. 


Persistence pays. A packer salesman 
recently landed a customer after call- 
ing on him regularly, without results, for 
several years. The retailer is a large 
buyer of quality merchandise, and his 
account is a profitable one. 

It pays not to lose heart, particularly 
with the worth-while firms. One never 
can tell when, for one reason or an- 
other, the prospect will become dissatis- 
fied with one or more of the firms he 
is dealing with and switch his busi- 
ness to others. 


ADS EASE SELLING JOB. 


Watch your firm’s advertising—you 
can cash in on it. Show your cus- 
tomers what the company is doing to 
build consumer demand for its prod- 
ucts and build volume for the retailer. 
Samples of the advertising matter are 
concrete evidence, and it is worth while 
for the salesman to show them to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 
Every retailer likes to do business with 
a progressive firm. 


KNOW YOUR STUFF. 

Training is as important in meat 
selling as in any other line of endeavor. 
The packer salesman should not only 
know the fundamentals of selling, but 
he should have a thorough knowledge 
of the products on his list and how they 
are manufactured. The more.a packer 
salesman knows about his line the more 
convincingly he can talk to customers. 
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“Little Drops of Water 
will wear the stone away” 


ae so it is with seemingly small, often unnoticed, losses of refrig. 
erated air in packing plants. A cold storage door that closes too 


\ oe \= 


slowly, or is left ajar, will pile up a charge on overhead in the course of 


oe 


a year that is sufficient to pay many times over for the means to prevent 


peeiee 


the loss. Needless escape of cold air can easily be avoided by equipping 
every door in your plant with a 


sete 


ieee 


nos 


Victor 
Door CLoserR 


The cost is small and quickly recaptured by 
the saving effected. This Closer can be in- 
stalled in a few minutes on any make of 
door. It is designed to give years of service 
“under heavy duty conditions. Made in one 
size only, right or left hand, and will quickly 
close the largest door. Furnished with gal- 
vanized finish unless some other finish is 
specified. Spring tension is adjustable to 
the individual door to which the Victor Door jg g Victor Standard 
Closer is attached. Provision is made so door 
can remain open for a period when desired. TRACK DOOR 


\ 


Specially designed for use i 
packing plants. Of same general 
dependable construction as the 


Victor Standard Cold Storage 
ONE oO F Door, but fitted with automatic 
opening device for the trap dow 


. over the rail port. This device 
these superior Door Closers on one of entirely eliminates possibility of 


your busy doors. Note the improvement in human error. When main dow 
temperature conditions. It will not take you is opened, trap door automatically 
long to decide to equip your other doors ‘| rises until it is at right angle 


; F to frame and remains in that 
en bees Door cia Be ede to tell us position until main dese ANN 
whether you want the Closer for a right or tat ae 2 on your door requir 


lefthand door. @ Correspondence Invited ments. Bulletins upon request 


weet © © 4 eo ee ht ee 


Victor Propucts Corporation 
HAGERSTOWN, MD.  ananta, cuicaco, NEW YORK, st. Lous 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Float Control Systems 


Will Cut Refrigerating Costs 
When Properly Installed 


Float control valves on refrig- 
erating systems will increase re- 
frigerating efficiency in many in- 
stances. 

But for best results they must 
be installed properly. And some- 
times the set-up is so complicated 
that it is not economical to use 
them, the cost offsetting the ad- 
vantages gained. 

Under what conditions can float 
control systems be installed to 
best advantage? 

The problem has several important 
angles, which are considered in the fol- 
lowing discussion based on the request 
of an Australian packer for informa- 
tion on these devices. This inquirer 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the 
article, ‘“‘Keeping Down Meat Plant Cooling Ex- 
pense,’ published in the December 27, 1930, issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

I take it that the plant referred to is steam- 
driven and capable of varying speeds. The chart 
showing temperatures of compressor gas under 
ideal conditions is surely drawn for a dry gas ma- 
chine, as to get the discharge temperatures shown 
with a wet gas machine would invite trouble 
probably from either piston, piston rings, pack- 
ing, rods or cylinder walls. 

I would be pleased to receive further informa- 
tion concerning the float controls mentioned in the 
article. Our plant consists of two 13%4- by 29-in., 
70 r.p.m. compressors each driven from 110 h.p., 
a.c. motors. The expansion header and liquid re- 
ceiver are in the engine room and above the level 
of two cold storage rooms each having 16,000 ft. 
of 1%-in. pipe. 

We find the liquid inclined to gravitate through 
the expansion valves and collect in the coils 


farthest away and lie dormant. Would boosters 
overcome this trouble? 


In comment a refrigeration expert 
has this to say: 


In the first paragraph of his letter 
this packer hits the nail squarely on 
the head when he says that a dry 
gas will give an ideal condition, and 
that wet gas invites trouble with pis- 
ton, piston rings, packing rods and 
cylinder walls. We certainly agree 
with him 100 per cent. 


The inquirer has two 18%- by 29-in. 
Linde, horizontal, double acting com- 
pressors of the single cylinder type, 
each operating at 70 r.p.m. and driven 
by a 110 hp. 450 volt a.c. motor. 
There are two storage rooms, each hav- 
ing 16,000 ft. of 1%-in. pipe. For 
convenience, take only one compress- 
or and one room containing 16,000 ft. 
of 1%-in. pipe. A 13%- by 29-in. com- 
pressor has a displacement of 8,000 cu. 
i. per revolution. When driven at 70 
rpm. it has a displacement of 560,000 
cu. in. per minute. 

Let us assume a condensing pressure 
of 165 lbs. gauge and a suction pres- 
Sure of 20 lbs. gauge. On the basis 
of 8,250 cu. in. per minute per ton of 


refrigeration and 1.77 b.h.p. at the shaft 
per ton of refrigeration, this machine 
would have a capacity of 68 tons of 
refrigeration. It would require 120 
b.h.p. at the shaft and would have a 
volumetric efficiency of 71.7 per cent. 
Of course, these figures are slightly 
off since he has only a 110 h.p. motor, 
but they are close enough to illustrate 
the problem. 


Some Gas Does No Useful Work. 

To show where float control comes 
into its own, we must remember that 
the latent heat of vaporization of a 
pound of ammonia at 20 lbs. gauge is 
613.5 B.tu. The heat of the liquid at 
165 lbs. gauge is 143.1 B.t.u. The re- 
frigerating effect from 1 lb. of am- 
monia is the difference, or 470.4 B.t.u. 
per pound of ammonia. 


In other words, 23.2 per cent of the 
total heat available is required to cool 
down the liquid to the temperature of 
the evaporating gas, and only 76.8 per 
cent of the ammonia is actually avail- 
able for refrigerating work inside the 
coils or inside the room. On straight 
hand regulated expansion, where the 
gas must pass through all the coils, the 
23.2 per cent of the ammonia that is 
immediately vaporized in order to cool 
the bulk of the liquid down to the evap- 
orating temperature must pass through 
the coils, but it does absolutely no good, 
as the volumetric efficiency is 71.7 per 
cent assumed. 

This means that to handle 5,915 cu. 
in. of gas per minute per ton, or 403,- 
000 cu. in. of gas per minute for 68 
tons, the actual amount of gas that is 
formed doing useful work in the room 
is 4,550 cu. in. per minute per ton, or 
309,000 cu. in. of gas per minute for 
68 tons. This means that 1,365 cu. in. 
of gas per minute per ton, or 94,000 
cu. in. of gas per minute for 68 tons 
does no useful work in the coils what- 
ever. It merely is formed in cooling 
the liquid down to the evaporating 
temperature. 


Two Methods of Float Control. 

If on a straight hand expansion job, 
these 94,000 cu. in. of gas per minute 
are released in the 16,000 ft. of coils, 
it does no refrigerating work whatever, 
but merely disturbs the system. If this 
is figured out on the velocity basis, it 
will be found that this gas can cause 
considerable trouble in slugging liquid 
over from the coils to the machine. 
This is where a float control system 
comes into its own. 








How Float Control 
Cuts Costs 


Only about 77 cent of the 
ammonia in a ref: ra’ system 
is available for refrigera work 
in the coils. 

On hand regulated systems the 
gas must pass through all of the 
coils. But 23 per cent of it does 
no ul work. It mere is 
formed in the liquid down 
to the evaporating temperature. 


With float control this 23 per 
cent of the total is sent back 
immediately to compressor. 


coils are made more eflicient, 
the compressor does less work 
the cost of refrigeration goes down. 























There are two float control systems— 

First, the gravity system in which 
all of the ammonia is first expanded 
into a large trap from which it is fed 
by gravity to the coils in the room 
or in the brine tank. The liquid level 
in this accumulator or trap is main- 
tained at a constant level by a float. 

The other system is a liquid recir- 
culating system in which the ammonia 
level is maintained in an accumulator 
or trap by means of a float, but the 
liquid is pumped to the coils in the 
room by a circulating pump. 


Coil Arrangement a Factor. 


In the first case, the accumulator 
must be located suitably above the 
coils so that there is a gravity flow 
from the trap to the coils. In the sec- 
ond place, the accumulator may be lo- 
cated below the coils or any other 
place, because the liquid is circulated 
by means of a pump. In either case, 
however, the 94,000 cu. in. of gas per 
minute that is formed to cool the liquid 
would immediately go back to the com- 
pressor and would never enter the coils 
to do a disturbing work. 


It is so-called flash gas which forms 
immediately after expansion into the 
trap and goes straight to the machine. 
Therefore, there would be only 309,000 
cu. in. of gas per minute handled in- 
side the coils, whereas in the old hand 
expansion plant there would be 403,000 
cu. in. of gas per minute, including 
the 94,000 cu. in. per minute of dead 
gas, so to speak. However, it must be 
definitely stated that neither one of 
these float control systems can be ap- 
plied to any particular arrangement of 
coils unless the coils are especially ar- 
ranged to function properly with this 
type of control. 

It readily can be seen that ammonia 
will not flow by gravity to coils of 
great length. If the coils are of too 
long per feed, a great volume of gas 
is formed. This gas, as it is formed, 
causes an increase in gas velocity, 
which if built up to a certain point 
might cause a counter pressure which 
would make it impossible for the gas 
to feed to the pipes by gravity. 

Must Keep Gas Velocity Low. 

For example, if this packer had the 
entire 16,000 ft. on one expansion 
valve, an extreme case, and was at- 
tempting to float feed it, he would find 
that the outlet velocity of the single 
1%-in. pipe would be 21,000 ft. per 
minute. Even if he split these coils up 
into five feeds and five outlets, he would 
find that the velocity at the outlet of 
each feed would be 4,200 ft. per min- 
ute. In either case, the outlet velocity 
of the gas coming from the individual 
coil would be too high for successful 
float feed. 

While there can be no definite rule 
applied, it might be said that in this 
particular case there would be required 
about 550 lineal ft. of pipe per liquid 
feed and per outlet. In other words, 
a successful float control system must 
have many liquid feeds and many out- 
lets to the accumulator so that there 
is a free flow of liquid from the accu- 
mulator to the coil and a free flow of 
gas from the coils to the accumulator. 
This flow takes place without building 
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Does Your Ice 
Machine Run 


Longer Than 
It Should? 


Many ice machines run longer than necessary to 
produce the required amount of refrigeration. 

To overcome this loss of efficiency many refrig- 
eration users have, upon the advice of engineers, 
installed Alco Automatic Control Valves. 

Not only did they find that Alco Valves cut down 
running time, but that they materially reduced 
electric power and water bills. 

Consult a competent engineer or write us for com- 
plete details on how to get better results from your 
refrigerating system. 


ALCO VALVE COMPANY, INC. 


Factory: 2637 Big Bend Blvd. Maplewood Branch P. O. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


West Coast Representatives Eastern office 
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Ideal Cooling Conditions 


You, like all packers, have 
long wanted ideal cooling 
conditions for your product. 
Now you can have them— 
with THERMAL UNIT 
COOLERS. 


Automatically produce just 
the correct moisture condi- 
tions, proper air circulation, 
cooling speed, etc. 


Sturdily built in 5 sizes with 
rust-resisting cadmium plate 
finish. Uses ammonia, sul- 
phur dioxide, methyl] chloride, 
brine or sweet water. 


Completely automatic, mois- 
ture eliminator. Exclusive 
features—accelerated defrost- 
ing with suction off and fan 
on; coil of integrally cast 
aluminum alloy. 


Send for complete 
details today 


433 East Montana Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PRESSURE EXPANSION VALVES, 

THERMO VALVES, HIGH PRESSURE 

FLOAT VALVES, LIQUID MAGNETIC 

STOP VALVES, AND SUCTION LINE 
STOP VALVES. 


OF CONSTANT 





censemmaneieinrmeiemnmatiinmmanmanias 
iE aaa 
THERMAL UNITS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


W. Pershing Rd. & Loomis St. 
Chicago, II. 





any friction head to prevent successful 
operation and the flow of liquid from 
accumulator to coils. 

Once the outlet velocity is permitted 

(Continued on page 55.) 
fe 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Local business men of Watsonville, 
Calif., are planning the construction of 
a cold storage warehouse with a capac- 
ity of 280,000 boxes of fruit. 

The Union Ice Co. is considering the 
construction of a pre-cooling plant in 
Arbuckle, Calif. 

Contract for a modern cold storage 
plant has been let by the Humbolt 
Storage Co., Humbolt, Tenn. 

J. E. Berg, directing manager of 


United Pacific Fisheries, and associates 
have secured an option for lease of the 
Ketchikan Cold Storage, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

R. K. Peterson has engaged in busi- 


ness in Portland, Ore., under the name 
ot Sellwood Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


~ A company is to be formed in Bergen, 
Norway, for the construction and 
maintenance of a large refrigeration 
and cold storage plant on the harbor. 
The city of Bergen is taking a financial 
interest in the scheme and will provide 
a building site, with quay adjoining, 
free of cost. 

Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto, Canada, announces that Do- 
minion and Provincial government will 
cooperate with fruit growers in erec- 


tion of a chain of 10 to 15 cold storage 
plants. Each will cost from $40,000 to 
$150,000. It is planned to have four in 
operation by the end of this year. 

Formal opening of the new Federal 
Cold Storage plant, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
was held recently. Meat packers, méem- 
bers of the produce trade, railroad 
officials and city and county represen- 
tatives were present. The plant, it is 
said, is one of the most modern in the 
United States. 

Contract has been let by the New 
York Central Railroad for the construc- 
tion of a cold storage warehouse and 
railroad viaduct, at 450 West Four- 
teenth st., New York City. The cost 
of the building is placed at $509,227, 
the contract being awarded to Aron- 
berg-Fried Co., Inc 
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JUST PUBLISHED... ano FREE! 


THIS BOOK OF IMPORTANT 
FACTS FOR OWNERS OF 
REFRIGERATED TRUCKS 


How can the costs of food retrigera- 
tion be reduced? How has a leading 
food product manufacturer eliminated 
spoilage? Why does truck body in- 
sulation sometimes fail to insulate? 
What important new facts have been 


discovered about the insulation of — 


refrigerated trucks? How can a truck 
owner be sure of getting maximum 
efficiency from his refrigeration invest- 
ment? How can perishables be pro- 
tected without heavily taxing payload 





MAIL THIS 


capacity? How canatruckbe insulated 
without endangering food flavors? 
These and many other vital ques- 
tions that food product manufacturers 
and distributors are asking, are 
answered in a remarkable new book 
called, ‘Protecting the Payload.” This 
book is packed full of valuable infor- 
mation that every person or concern 
interested in the transportation of 
food products should know. It is free. 
Just mail the coupon for your copy. 





INSULATION DIVISION, WILSON & CO. 


4100 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free, and without obligation, a copy of the new book, ‘Protecting the Payload.”’ 
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WORLD PORK PROSPECTS. 

Hog prices in both the United States 
and Europe continued to decline during 
April. During the first seven months 
of the current hog marketing year, 
American market supplies of hogs were 
somewhat under those of last season, 
although they were larger from Jan- 
uary to April, according to the monthly 
review of the world pork situation 
made by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture 

Indications are that for the next five 
months hog slaughter in the United 
States will be under that of last year. 
There is little evidence, however, of 
any improvement in either domestic or 
foreign demand for American pork 
products during that period. European 
hog numbers and slaughter figures con- 
tinue at high levels. 

Present prospects are for a continua- 


tion of the present large number of 
hogs in the principal producing coun- 
tries of Europe during 1931. While 
Denmark has apparently reached a 
peak in the hog production cycle, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Poland all 
give indications of a further increase 
in numbers although production may 
show some decline during the last part 
of 1931. 

In spite of the decline in hog prices, 
the production of hogs in most Euro- 
pean countries has not been discouraged 
to any considerable degree except pos- 
sibly in western Germany. 

United States exports of pork prod- 
ucts continue to decline, ‘despite the 
downward trend in prices. In practi- 
cally all export lines, the totals for the 
six months ended March 31 were ma- 
terially under similar totals for last 
year. In the British cured pork mar- 
ket, bacon and ham prices, particularly 
the latter, continued weak during April. 
European supplies, especially Danish, 
remain at record figures. 

Lard prices in both the United King- 
dom and continental markets were 
easier during April than in March. 
March imports of lard into British and 
German ports from the United States 
were well maintained, but the totals for 
the first six months of the season were 
under 1929-30 figures. An additional 
amount of competition is developing 
from European lard producing coun- 
tries, notably Denmark. 


oe 


PACKERS MEET IN EAST. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., Pottsville, 
Pa.; Robert R. Felder, Henry Muhs 

Company, Passaic, N. J. 

F. A. Vogt and C. H. Vogt, F. G. 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; J. F. 
McVey, Kingan & Co., Philadelphia; 
W. J. Schmidt, Seltzer Packing Co., 
Pottsville, Pa.; John Peters, J. Clarence 
Peters and J. Dewey Peters, Williams- 
-port, Pa.; Joseph Kurdle, Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimere; J. 
Francis Taylor, Taylor Packing Co.; 
William E. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; Paul March, A. H. 
March Packing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Howard Firor, Adolph Gobel, Inc., 
New York City; V. D. Skipworth, 
Hygrade Provision Company, New 
York City; Wm. F. Harrington, Swift & 
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Company; Henry Merkel, M. D. Hunter 
and H. L. Betterman, Adolph Gobel, 
Inc., New York City; T. E. Ray, J. K. 
Fisher and O. A. Pregenzer, Swift & 
Company; A. T. Rohe, New York City; 
Anton A. Auth, N. Auth Provision Co., 
Washington, D. C.; H. Rumsey, Jr., The 
Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J.; C. R. 
Harriman, R. R. Fahringer and H. L. 
Skellinger, Wilson & Company, New 
York City; Samuel Slotkin and Leo 
Joseph, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
New York City; Pendleton Dudley and 
Lyle W. Jones, Institute of American 
Packers, New York City; Paul I. 
Aldrich, editor THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER. 
———4e—_—_ 
TWO LIBBY DIVIDENDS. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Libby, McNeill & Libby on May 
21 a dividend was declared of $3.50 a 
share, to be paid out of the earnings of 
the company, on outstanding first pre- 
ferred stock of the company payable 
July 1, 1931, to first preferred share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Friday, June 19, 1931. A dividend 
also was declared of $3.00 a share, to 
be paid out of the earnings of the com- 
pany, on outstanding second preferred 
stock of the company, payable July 1, 
1931, to second preferred shareholders 
of record at the close of business Fri- 
day, June 19, 1931. 

fe 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on May 
20, 1931, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
May 18, 1931, or nearest previous date: 
Sales. High. Low. 


Week ended 
May 20. —May 20.— 


—Close.— 
May May 
2. 13. 
Amal. Leather 

o. Pfd eer 
Amer. H. & L.. 
~ 00 
Amer. Stores... 
Armour A 

Do. B 


Do. Del. Pfd. 
Barnett Leather 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, H. C.. .... 
Brennan Pack. 


2, 
4,300 
4,400 
67,680 
Gobel Co. ...... 2,200 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 280 
420 


Hygrade Food.. 900 
Kroger,G. & B.115,200 
Libby, McNeill 16,400 
MeMarr Strs... 700 
Mayer, Oscar 
Mickelberry Co. 700 
M. & H. Pfd... 50 
Morrell & Co... 1, 
Nat. Fd 


Nat. T 700 «616 

Proc. & Gamble .10,000 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 7 

Rath Pack..... 

Safeway Strs...17,200 
Do, 6% Pfd.. 260 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 110 

Stahl Meyer 


May 23, 1931, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Directors of John Morrell & Co. haye 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75c g 
share, placing the stock on a $3 annugj 
basis. This compares with the previous 
rate of $4.40 a share. 

The regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred stock of Armour and Com. 
pany of Delaware and the North Amer. 
ican Provision Co. will be paid on July 
1 to stockholders of record June 10, 
according to a recent action of the 
board of directors of the two companies, 
A yield of over 14 per cent on the $7 
annual preferred dividend is indicated 
by the current market price of this 
stock. 

For the 24 weeks ended April 1% 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., reports a net logs, 
after interest, taxes, dividends on sub- 
sidiary stock and inventory deprecia- 
tion, of $348,751. This compares witha 
deficit of $37,972 in the sixteen weeks 
ended April 19, 1930. 

Directors of Miller & Hart, Inc., de- 
clared a dividend of 40c a share on the 
preference stock, payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 15. This 
preferred stock is entitled to cumula- 
tive dividends at the annual rate of 
$3.50 a share, and accumulations on this 
issue will start with the next quarterly 
payment. 

Quarterly statements of earnings of 


George A. Hormel & Company will be 


discontinued because seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the packing industry make such 
statements misleading. This action was 
taken at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. The company’s quarterly 
notice to stockholders calls attention to 
the growth of the “Hormel market 
plan” whereby an increasing number of 
retailers are purchasing all of their 
meats from the company at prices made 
lower by the savings of direct and 
volume buying. 


on 


TAX FOOD DISTRIBUTORS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

Virginia operated by the A. & P. com- 
pany, 190 were served by a distributing 
house located in Richmond. Shipments 
were also made from this house to A. & 
P. stores located in North Carolina, 
West Virginia and Tennessee. 

About 80 per cent of the goods in the 
distributing house was manufactured or 
prepared by the complainant or pur- 
chased outside the state and shines to 
the distributing house. The Virginia 
constitution provides that a license tax 
may be levied upon any business which 
can not be reached by an ad valorem 
system. 

The opinion held that the business of 
the complainant so far as its distri 
ing house is concerned is in the same 
class as a wholesale house and per 
forms the same functions. “Manifestly 
there can be no distribution unless there 
is more than one to which to distribute. 
Every distributing house performs 


function of a wholesale house and #0. 


classify a distributing house with @ 
wholesale house for the purpose of tax- 
ation is certainly reasonable and not 
arbitrary,” the court held. 


fo 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 


May 1 to May 20, 1931, totaled or | 


945 Ibs.; tallow, norte; greases, 370,00 
Ibs.; stearine, 15,200. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Weak—Lard 
at New Lows—Cash Trade Fair— 
Stocks Increasing—Hog Run Smaller 
—Hog Prices Weaker — Outward 
Movement Comparatively Small. 


The feature in the market for hog 
products the past week, was the con- 
tinued weakness in lard. Hogs made 
new lows for the season, and contract 
lard was at the lowest prices in 16 


years. Hog levels were at the lowest 

int since December, 1923, and at the 
owest prices during May since 1911. 
Conditions making for the downward 
trend were much the same as of late. 

The market felt the heaviness in 
grains and hogs and was influenced by 
complaints of a comparatively quiet do- 
mestic trade, as well as disappointing 
outward shipments of product. Com- 
mission houses, packers’ brokers and 
warehouse interests were on the selling 
side of lard, some discouraged long 
holdings going overboard in a mar- 
ket where hedge pressure appears 
rather persistent. 

The buying was mainly through 
shorts, although eastern longs were 
credited with supporting lard at times 
and adding to their holdings. While 
there was some lifting of hedges 
against cash business, the volume was 
not sufficiently large to reverse the 
price trend. However, oversold condi- 
tions materialized at times, but on the 
swells offerings enlarged. This made 
it rather difficult for the market to 
hold the rallies. 


Lard Stocks Increase. 


There was some eastern buying of 
lard against sales of cotton oil, based 
on a belief that lard relatively was 
cheap. However, with lard stocks in- 
creasing in the face of a smaller hog 
tun, indications pointed to a disappoint- 
ing cash trade. This served to encourage 
those operating against the market. 

The Chicago lard stocks the first half 
of May increased 5,128,445 Ibs., total- 
ling 44,921,932 lbs., against 39,793,487 
Ibs. at the beginning of May and 45,- 
539,266 Ibs. in mid-May last year. The 
trade was looking for a further in- 
crease in the supplies during the last 
half of May, and some were predicting 
that the stocks at the beginning of 
next month might prove larger than 
last year for the first time in quite a 
while. 

The cold storage holdings of lard in 
the United States totaled 94,897,000 
lbs., compared with 104,905,000 Ibs. on 
May 1 last year and a five-year May 
l average of 132,143,000 lbs. The stocks 
of meats amounted to 1,004,554,000 Ibs., 
compared with 881,132,000 Ibs. on May 

last year and a five-year average of 
930,648,000 Ibs. The large meat stocks 
continued somewhat against lard values, 
although some talk developed of less 
fat backs going into the lard kettle. 

Hog Prices Down. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of this week was 6.50c, 
compared with 6.80c the previous week, 
10.10¢ a year ago and 10.75¢ two years 
ago. The average weight of hogs re- 
ceived at Chicago last week was 235 
lbs., against 240 Ibs. the previous week, 
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238 lbs. a year ago, and 239 lbs. two 
years ago. The sharp drop in the av- 
erage weight came in for some com- 
ment. As yet, this has not become a 
market factor, although should the 
weights continue to fall off, production 
of lard should decline accordingly. 

The average wholesale price of meats 
for the week ended May 16, ranged 
from 13 per cent to 30 per cent under 
the corresponding week a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Smoked picnics were 
31 per cent under a year ago; fresh 

ork loins, 13 -~ cent cheaper; smoked 

ams, 16 to 20 per cent lower. Other 
meats also showed sharp declines, with 
dressed beef 30 per cent under a year 
ago; dressed lamb, down 14 per cent; 
veal, 24 per cent below the average 
levels a year ago. 


- S. Department of Agriculture 
placed May 1 condition of ranges at 
84 per cent against 86 per cent the 
previous month and 89 pe cent in May 
last year. Condition of cattle on May 
1 was 88 per cent; previous month, 87 
per cent; a year ago, 87 per cent. Con- 
dition of sheep on May 1, was 90 per 
cent, the same as the previous month, 
and compared with 91 in May 1 last 
year. 


The official exports of lard for the 


week ended May 9 were 4,369,000 lbs., 


against 10,876,000 lbs. the same week 
last year, making exports January 1 


to May 9, 239,509,000 lbs., compared 


with 271,821,000 lbs. the same time a 
year ago. Exports of hams and shoul- 
ders, as Wiltshires, for the week 
were 895,000 lbs., against 1,803,000 Ibs. 
last year; bacon, including Cumber- 
lands, 261,000 lbs., against 2,157,000 
Ibs.; pickled pork, 142,000 lbs., against 
280,000 Ibs. 

PORK—While demand was moderate, 
the market was steadily held. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $23.00; family, 
$25.50; fat backs, $17.50 to $19.00. 

LARD—Domestic and export interest 
in this market was moderate and rou- 
tine. Prices were easier. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 8.10 
@8.20c; middle western, 7.90@8.00c; 
New York City, 74% @7%c; refined con- 
tinent, 8%c; South America, 85%c; 
Brazil kegs, 944c; compound, car lots, 
New York, 9%c; smaller lots, 10c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at May price; loose 
lard, 6742c under May; leaf lard, 95c 
under May. 


BEEF—wWhile trade was rather light, 
the market ruled steady. Mess at New 








Hog Cut-Out Values Continue Good 


Both live hog costs and cut-out values 
declined during the week resulting in a 
yield value approximately the same as 
that of a week ago. 


Receipts at Chicago and the other 
principal markets for the week and the 
month so far are only slightly under 
those of a year ago. Heavy hogs scal- 
ing 260 lbs. and upwards are becom- 
ing fewer, indicating a clean-up of old 
crop hogs. A larger percentage of the 
Chicago run this week included more 
hogs averaging from 175 to 240 lbs. 


Outlet for both green and cured prod- 
uct is slow even at the lower price 
levels and packers generally have been 
reluctant to consider increases in the 
price of live hogs. 

Top prices at Chicago for the week 


Boston but 
Pork loins 
Bellies, li 
Bellies, 

Fat backs .....ceececccsccccsnece 
Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 


were e eee eeeeeereeree 


were creer eseeesere 


eer eee ee eeersreeeeeeseeseeeeree 


Seer eer eeeeeeeeee see seer eeeee 





t 
gh feet 


emer cerca ree see sees eseeeereseseseseeerere® 


See eeeerereeeeeeesseseseseee 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


saree eeeeeseeeeeeeseseeee 


ranged from $7.35 down to $7.00, light 
lights being in the greatest demand. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and product 
prices at Chicago during the first four 
days of the current week, as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, indicate continuing 
good cut-out values. 

On a strictly fresh pork basis the re- 
turns are good but the cost of some 
product going into cure exceeds the 
current market value. It should be 
borne in mind that to these costs carry- 
ing charges must be added and that 
the product can not be realized on un- 
less marketed at higher levels than 
those prevailing at the present time. 
Whether or not such levels can be ex- 
pected is still problematical. 

Average costs and credits are used 
in working out the test, for which each 
packer should substitute his local fig- 
ures. 








ible and inedible offal to the above total cutting values, and deducting from 
Crediting edible aT : 


these sums the live cost of hogs plus 


PPTrrrrrerereerre reese ee eee eee 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. 
$1.80 $1.62 $1.59 $1.53 

57 47 44 37 
45 45 45 45 
1.63 1.44 1.25 1.08 
1.46 1.39 -61 26 
athe ee 45 -71 
os un 19 29 
-09 Al 15 17 
13 14 14 14 
91 1.00 91 84 
.09 12 12 12 
Pe | 15 15 15 
.08 .03 -08 03 
OL 01 -O1 O01 
03 -02 02 .02 
$7.31 $6.95 $6.51 $6.18 
66.00% 68.00% 71.00% 72.00% 
he following results are shown: 
was $ .22 $ .44 $ .50 
44 1.04 1.44 
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York was nominal; packet, $14.00@ 
15.00; family, $15.00@16.00; extra In- 
dia mess, $32.00@34.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 





















See page 41 for later markets. 

















MORE BACON FOR BRITAIN. 

Total bacon imports into the United 
Kingdom reached 99,456,000 Ibs. in 
April, according to cabled advices of 
May 12 from the agricultural attacheé 
at London. That figure was only 
slightly below the January total. It 
was among the highest of the current 
season and more than 24,000,000 Ibs. 
higher than imports for April, 1930. 

The bulk of the increase was ac- 
counted for by heavier receipts from 
continental European countries other 
than Denmark. Imports from that 
country continued the downward ten- 
dency of recent months to reach 63,168,- 
000 Ibs., the smallest figure since last 
November. The current figure, how- 
ever, was about 17,000,000 Ibs. larger 
than that of April, 1930. 

There were small increases in imports 
of bacon from both the United States 
and Canada. Ham imports, largely 
from the United States, were larger 
than in March, but below last year’s 
figures. 
under the March levels, but larger than 
in April, 1930. 

——--o—_—_ 


MEAT AND OTHER FOOD IMPORTS. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
declined more than one-half in 1930 
from those of 1929, while fish, cheese 
and frozen eggs also showed sharp de- 
clines from the imports of a year ago, 
clines from the imports of a year ago. 
Meats and meat products imported 


































POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Lard imports were slightly. 
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with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
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totaled 97,279,000 lbs., with a valuation 
of $26,969,000, compared with 207,517,- 
000 Ibs. in 1929, valued at $42,574,000. 
The principal decrease was in fresh and 
canned beef. 

Imports of fish declined 22,880,000 
lbs. in quantity and $4,301,000 in value, 
aggregating 346,680,000 lbs. with a 
value of $35,471,000. 

Cheese imports decreased by 10.6 per 
cent in quantity and 18.1 per cent in 
value. The bulk of the cheese imported 
consists of varieties not produced here. 

Dried and frozen egg imports, com- 
ing principally from China, declined 
from 26,030,000 Ibs. in 1929 to 16,157,- 
000 Ibs. in 1930 with a valuation drop 
from $8,493,000 to $3,790,000. 

he 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 20, 19381. 


The markets in the East with respect 
to almost all fertilizer and feeding ma- 
terials are weak as far as prices are 
concerned excepting of course, such ma- 
terials as nitrate of soda and potash 
salts, which have fixed prices. 

Last sales of ground tankage were 
made at $2.10 and 10c and unground 
tankage has been selling from $1.75 
and 10c to $2.00 and 10c f.o.b. local 
points and with a very limited demand 
that we now have at the end of the 
season it looks as though even lower 
prices would prevail. 

Stocks of ground dried blood are very 
heavy for this time of the year and 
while the sellers are asking around 
$2.20 per unit f.o.b. New York the 
chances are that the next sale will be 
quite a little under this figure. 

Buyers show very little interest in 
material for future delivery and spot 
material business is limited to carloads 
and less. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTs, 


Exports of pork products from prip. 
cipal ports of the United States qu. 
ing the week ended May 16, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


we eae ST . 

May May May May 
16, 17, 9, 16, 
193i. 1930. 1931. 193), 

M lbs. Mlbs. M lbs. M ibs 

ee 1,198 2,418 910 
To Belgium ........ 13 noi saan a 
United Kingdom .... 1,113 2,183 866 20,355 
Other Europe ...... see oan oens z 
A UeGb cenkeisy ves 35 60 20 1,334 
Other countries. .... 37 175 24 «3,875 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

ER oe cae mca ss 813 2,866 1,045 22.315 
To Germany ....... 13 225 3 564 
United Kingdom .... 647 1,712 878 14.4% 
—— Europe ...... ... a 804 8 2183 

eearesesecceces 1 ease 31 
Other countries .... 141 125 49 if 
LARD. 

WOE 3. cisco nsiasy's 7,102 13,920 8,771 251,013 
To Germany ........ 1,065 3,863 1, = 59,609 
Netherlands ........ 874 1,327 16,292 
United Kingdom .... 4,314 4,663 5,52 105,7% 
Other Europe ...... 128 1,686 112 12,030 
| RRS a 409 1,734 770 17,735 
Other countries .... 312 647 330 39,645 

PICKLED PORK. 
Sorluclaasks 133 274 173 «61% 
To ‘United Kingdom. 35 10 39 168 
Other Europe ...... 2 esse 19 309 
eee 86 216 99 «147 
Other countries .... 10 48 16 3,284 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended May 16, 1931. 

Hams and Pickled 

ane. om. Lard, 
Mlibs. MIbs. M Ibs, its 

een’ pagunak seas 1,198 813 7,102 138 
ER can ssc swine 175 22 191 4 
ee Pe 857 381 2,083 # 
Port Huron ......... 81 72 961 «@ 
| ke ae es 27 1 317 8 
New Orleans ...... 20 27 ott 2 
BU UE pascewcese 38 310 3,146 +1 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
h face le 
shoulders, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M ibs. 
United Kingdom (total)............ 1,113 Lis 
EAVEEOOL occ cncsivcceccatcdocecn@hus 657 =o 
DUNE 5% o bass kideencends acca eeeen 326 6 
oe scls'e 0 e0esc 06s owes paeane 15 
eee errr 35 8 
Other United errr 80 at] 

Exported to: Mibs. 
Germany (total) ....cccccccscccccasecninan 1,06 


MER as an 3:0.0.p 0.00009 6.65.04 450d 6 678 
Other Germany bo 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended May 16, 1931, amounted to 7,0% 
metric tons, compared with 7,200 metric 
tons last week, and 5,514 metric tons 
for the corresponding week of 1930, 
——o—_—_. 


When in need of expert packinghous 
workers watch the classified pages d 
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at Lower Cost 


TEDMAN’S 2-staz Ham- 
mer Mills reduce cracklings, 
expeller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fine- 
ness desired—in one operation 









—by the 2-siae method of 
grinding. No further screen- 


ing or regrinding is necessary. 
Stedman’s Foundry & 
Machine Works 
Founded 1834 








Aurora, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Grind Cracklings ; 

















CARCASS and ALL OTHER GRINDING EQUIPMENT 










nance, 








High Efficiency —Low Operating Cost | 


Gruendler design and con- 
struction is always pointed 
toward maximum 
ciency at minimum oper- 
ating cost and mainte- 
Ask any user. 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


2915 Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri 





effi- 















REPRESENTED by J. W. HUBBARD & CO., CHICAGO 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—A further break of %c 
in tallow featured the market at New 
York, extra selling in a moderate way 
at 3%c f.o.b. Demand was spasmodic 
and the undertone weak. Prices were 
off to within fractions of the low point 
of the season, and the impression pre- 
vailed that even the new level of 3%c 
might be shaded on firm bids for 
round lots. This was due to the fact 
that consuming demand was not ag- 
gressive. It was intimated that offer- 
ings were rather liberal. 

The situation in the soapers’ material 
market was weak, and with heaviness 
in leading commodities created a situa- 
tion where the more important buyers 
were interested only on a scale down- 
wards. Reports of quietness in the 
soap trade continued a depressing fac- 


r. 

While grease offerings were liberal, 
producers were not inclined to press 
business, feeling that still lower levels 
would not materially enlarge the de- 
mand. The market, it was said, is fac- 
ing the period of larger tallow produc- 
tion, and as a result sentiment was 
anything but optimistic. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3c; extra, f.o.b., 3%c; edible, 4%@ 
5c 


At Chicago, trading in tallow was 
quiet, with a fair scattered inquiry at 
outside points for prime packer. How- 
ever, a majority of the larger operators 
were inclined to hold for better prices 
and turned down some bids slightly un- 
der the present levels. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 4%4c; fancy, 4%c; 
om packer, 4c; No. 1, 3% @3%c; No. 

, 3c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. Argentine beef tallow at 
London, May shipment, quoted at 
18s 414d; off 744d; May-June, 17s 6d; 
Australian tallow at London, good 
mixed, May shipment, was quoted at 18s 
9d, off 3d; May-June, at 18s. 
_STEARINE—With demand rather 
limited and offerings fair, the market 
developed further weakness, and 
reached a new low at New York. Sales 
of oleo were reported at 6%c. There 
was talk of a little export business at 
the seaboard. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet 
49 weaker, with oleo quoted at 6@ 


c. 

OLEO OIL—A moderate trade was 
passing in the East, but buyers were 
ackin - away owing to weakness in 
other rections. As a result oleo oils 
were easier, with extra New York 
quoted 7@7%c; prime, 5% @6%c; low- 
er grades, 6c. 

At Chicago, demand was moderate, 
and the market barely steady. Extra 
was quoted at 654c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 
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rather liberal, the undertone was barely 
steady. Pure at New York was quoted 
at llc; extra, 8%c; No. 1, 8%c; cold 
test, 15%c. 

GREASES—A heavy undertone pre- 
vailed in the market for greases in the 
East as a result of weakness in sur- 
rounding markets, rather liberal offer- 
ings and a limited demand. The larger 
consumers were inclined to back away. 
Reports had it, however, that some 
business was passing and not being dis- 
closed, at a price thought to be under 
the market. Foreign demand for choice 
white was small, and it was quite ap- 
parent that the unsteady position of 
tallow and competing oils, together 
with weakness in the financial markets, 
was operating against values of greases 
generally. : 

At New York, superior house was 
uoted at 3%c; yellow and house, 2% 
@3%c according to quality; A white, 
8%c; B white, 34% @3%c; choice white, 
4% @4'%c. 

At Chicago, trading in greases was 
quiet, but choice white grease appeared 
rather steady. There was some inquiry 
for yellow greases, but trading general- 
ly was slow. At Chicago, choice white 
was quoted at 3%c; A white, 3%c; B 
bc 3%c; yellow, 2% @3%c; brown, 

c. 

a 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, May 21, 1931. 
Blood. 


The market is quiet. Prices have 
= no change compared with last 
week. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


$1.75@2.00n 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Little or no trading is reported. 
Prices are mostly nominal. 


Unit Ammonia, 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia... .$1.75@2.00 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia 1.75@2.00 
Liquid stick < . 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 


Ground and unground 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Prices show no change over last 
week. Prices are quoted on carload 
basis, f.o.b. producing plants. 

Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 
Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues very quiet. Producers con- 
tinue to ask in neighborhood of $2.00 
but buyers’ ideas are lower. 

Unit Ammonia. 

High grd. ground, 10@11 eu 2.00 & 10c 

Fgh ere eg BOL, am. 1.906 2.00 & 10e 
grd., per ton.15. 18.00 








Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Product seems to be in good demand 
and offerings are fairly liberal. 


Per Ton. 
ard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit protein 4 45 
Soft prsd. = ac. grease & quality 35. .00n 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 30. 35.00n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 
Raw bone i » 4 outiny evens ¢sie 


Steam ground, 


26.00 
21.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


16.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade 
Mfg. shin bones 
Cattle hoofs 
Junk bones 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


_ The market continued quiet, with 
little trading reported. There is prac- 
tically no change in prices. 


Kip stock 

Calf stock 

Hide trimmings (Old style) 
Hide trimings (New style) 
Horn. pit 

Cattle jaws, 

Sinews, pizzl 

Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb 


Animal Hair. 


Animal hair market is nominal. No 
trading has been reported recently in 
winter coil dried or summer and winter 
processed. 


Summer coil and field dried 1 
Processed, black winter, per Ib........./ 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib. 

Cattle switches, each* 


*According to count. 


od 
CUDAHY BOOSTS 4-H WORK. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. has offered 
16 prize educational trips to 4-H club 
boys and girls in livestock sections of 
the United States, according to a recent 
announcement of the National Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Club Work, of 
which Thomas E. Wilson is chairman. 

These include free trips to the tenth 
national 4-H club congress and the In- 
ternational Live Stock exposition to be 
held in Chicago during the first week 
in December, for three winners in Iowa, 
one in Kansas, two in Minnesota and 
one in Utah. Three livestock project 
winners in Missouri in 1931 will receive 
prize trips to the Royal 4-H club con- 
ference during the American Royal 
Live Stock show at Kansas City this 
fall. Three outstanding live stock club 
members in Nebraska and South Da- 
kota will be awarded trips to 4-H club 
week and the state short course at their 
respective state agricultural colleges. 








LARD OIL—With demand small and 
Taw materials weaker, the undertone 
was unsteady. Edible at New York 
was quoted at 12%c; extra winter, 
9%c; extra, 9c; extra No. 1, 8%c; No. 
1, 8c; No. 2. 8e. 
fe NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 

and-to-mouth, and with offerings 


erates ene meen 


elena ECE 
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KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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Cotton Oil Men Meet 


Cooperation with Farmer Stressed 
at New Orleans Convention 


Approval of the constructive 
program undertaken by the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation and its continuation and 
extension, was given at the an- 
nual convention held at New Or- 
leans, La., on May 18, 19 and 20. 


Steps were taken for a closer 
cooperation with agriculture and 
a better understanding between 
the Southern cotton farmers and 
the oil mill owners. 

Widespread interest was manifested 
in the convention, the total attendance 
being slightly larger than a year ago, 
although the actual paid registrations 
were slightly smaller. 


Officers and Directors Elected. 


P. R. Lamar of Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Rome Oil Mill, Rome, Ga., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year, and R. T. 
Doughtie, of Helena, Ark., was made 
vice-president. Officers reelected are 
Christie Benet, Columbia, S. C., gen- 
eral counsel; Earl S. Haines, Memphis, 
Tenn., executive secretary; A. L. Ward, 
Dallas, Tex., educational director; and 
Geo. H. Bennett, Dallas, Tex., treasurer. 


Members of the new executive com- 
mittee are P. R. Lamar, president; R. T. 
Doughtie, vice-president; T. O. Asbury, 
Louisiana, vice-president; J. J. Lawton, 
South Carolina; J. W. Simmons, Texas; 
Wright Youtsey, Ohio; Chas. Du Bose, 
Texas; Geo. W. Covington, Mississippi; 
Ollie E. Jones, Illinois. 


On the board of directors T. J. Kidd 


and E. T. Allen were reelected for Ala- 
bama and Florida; for Arkansas, P. A. 
Cleaver succeeds R. T. Doughtie, 
elected vice-president, E. L. Wise, re- 
elected; Georgia, Harry Hodgson and 
Henry C. Brown, Louisiana, C. W. Wal- 
lace and G. O. Flaitz; Mississippi, G. W. 
Covington and M. R. Jones; North Car- 
olina and Virginia, E. H. Evans and 
W. N. Gregory; Oklahoma, R. K. Woot- 
ten and P. A. Norris; South Carolina, 
John T. Stevens and J. J. Lawton; Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Missouri, T. H. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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Gregory and E. E. Clarke; Texas, S. W. 
Wilbor, W. L. Weber, Chas. Du Bose, 
J. S. LeClercq, sr., W. F. Pendleton, 
T. J. Harrell, J. W. Simmons and J. R. 
Richardson; West of Mississippi River, 
Stanley R. Pratt and D. C. Johnson; 
East of Mississippi River, Wright 
Youtsey and A. K. Burrow; refiners’ 
division, Ollie E. Jones, Swift & Com- 
pany, and G. G. Fox, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Ask for Price Information. 


Resolutions adopted included one di- 
rected to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture urging that it engage in collect- 
ing and disseminating price information 





HANDS. 


HAS BIG JOB ON HIS 


Earl S. Haines will carry on as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 


with respect to cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products in line with services ren- 
dered by the department on other farm 
commodities. 


Another was directed to the governor 
and the commissioner of agriculture 
and members of the legislature of South 
Dakota and of Wisconsin, pointing out 
that vegetable shortening, salad oils 
and cooking oils constitute approxi- 
mately one-half of the market outlet 
for the Southern farmer’s leading seed 
crop, and urging that these cottonseed 
oil foods be given the same freedom 
of commerce in the Northern states 
that food products originating in North- 
ern states are given in Southern states, 
and petitioning them to repeal the re- 
strictive measures that have been en- 
acted. 


The convention was formally opened 


ecutive Secretary Earl 





by President W. A. Sherman at 9:45 
A. M., on May 18. The greater por- 
tion of this first session was devoted 
to reports of President Sherman, Ex- 
H. Haines, 
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Treasurer George H. Bennett and the 
rules and executives committees. Gen- 
eral Counsel Christie Benet also Te. 
ported to the members at this time. 

At the second session reports of the 
Chemists’ Committee, T. C. Law, chair. 
man; Basic Research Committee, E, R 
Barrow, chairman; Grievance Com. 
mittee, P. F. Cleaver, chairman, ang 
Appeals Committee, P. D. McCarley, 
chairman, were read. The supplemep. 
tal report of the Rules Committee ang 
the report of educational service, A, |, 
Ward, director, and the report of the 
Committee on Seed Grading, E. B 
Clark, chairman, were also made. 

The second day of the convention 
was given over largely to consideration 
of the problems affecting the interests 
of both the mills and Southern agriey]- 
ture. On this program were two agri- 
cultural speakers, one O. Moser, 
vice-president of the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association and Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Harry D. Wilson 
of Louisiana. 

Feeding Meal and Cake. 


Mr. Moser pointed out that agricul- 
ture based on a livestock industry offers 
a permanent solution to the farm prob- 
lem of the South and at the same time 
offers a most encouraging outlet for the 
cottonseed products industry. Increased 
consumption of cottonseed meal and 
cake through the feeding of increased 
numbers of livestock would tend to ad- 
just the production of cotton to demand 
and thereby improve the price. At the 
same time it would help to provide a 
remedy for the loss of foreign mar- 
kets for cottonseed meal. 

Other agricultural representatives 
urged closer cooperation and working 
relations between members of the Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and agri- 
cultural interests. 

The completed economic survey of the 
cottonseed oil industry, preliminary re- 
port of which appeared in THE Ns 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of January 31, 
1931, page 13, was presented at the 
convention by Secretary Earl S. Haines. 
Copies of this report are now available 
for distribution. 


a Xr 


MILL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the Na 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents’ Ass0- 
ciation will be held in Dallas, Tex., May 
26, 27 and 28, 1931. An interesting 
program has been planned, and many 
of the subjects coming up for discus 
sion are of vital interest to evel 
superintendent, manager and mil 
owner. ‘ 

Among the program subjects listed 
are the following: Lint room 
nance, operation and problems of qual 
ity lint; unloading, cleaning, storage 
and care of cotton seed; press room 
operation; merchandising cottonseed di 
mill products; crushing bolly 
comparative cost of crushigg cotton 
seed using steam engines, oil engine 


or electric motors; and elimination of 
on oil 





























































claims and complaints 
products. 

An interesting part of the conventian 
will be the machinery lies oD 





and supp! 
exhibit. The latest developments alam 
these lines will be shown. 
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Market At New Lows—Trade Fair— 
Lard and Cotton at New Bottoms— 
Cash Oil Trade Quiet—Crude Nom- 
jnal—Lard Stocks Increasing—Other 
Oils Heavy. 

A more noticeable downward trend 
featured cotton oil futures on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week. 
Prices showed a drop of 35 to 62 points 
from the highs of the present month, 
making new lows for the season. At 
the inside levels, the active deliveries 
were off 110 to 118 points from the 
season’s highs. There was an increase 
in selling pressure the past week, both 
through commission house and pro- 
fessional quarters, which at times ran 
into stop loss orders. Support was 
limited. 

Buying was of a scale-down char- 
acter, mostly on resting orders, and to 
a large extent represented profit tak- 
ing. Commission and wire house brok- 
ers, as well as interests with trade con- 
nections, were on the selling side. This 
created the impression around the ring 
that some of the selling of late was 
coming from leading refining circles. 
Fresh buying power, was noticeable by 
its smallness, as bearish sentiment de- 
veloped more generally, due to persis- 
tent weakness in lard, that market, as 
well as cotton, making season’s lows. 

A combination of features, such as 
quietness of cash oil demand, continued 
weakness in financial markets, increas- 
ing lard stocks and a heavy undertone 
in other oils and greases appeared to 
have had more effect upon the cotton 


oil market the past week. Liquidation 
in oil, however, was not extensive, as 
the open interest in the market is of 
moderate size. With a better tech- 
nical position, due to the reduction in 
the long interest, the market recovered 
a few points from the lows, but ap- 
peared to be having considerable dif- 
ficulty in maintaining small rallies. 

The tendency to look upon cotton oil 
as relatively too high, compared with 
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other commodities, was more in evi- 
dence. Some were pointing out that on 
the old basis of figuring oil is material- 
ly out of line. The market, however, 
has been resisting in a rather excellent 
way the weakness in surrounding mar- 
kets for some time past. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that oil consump- 
tion had been well maintained, while 
the remaining available supplies for the 
balance of the season and for carryover 
are relatively small. However, increas- 
ing fears that distribution of oil the 
last quarter of the season, will fall off 
materially, compared with that of the 
same time during recent seasons, was 
more general. This, and with weakness 
in surrounding markets, accounted to 
some extent for the downward ten- 
dency of prices. 


Cash Trade Dull. 


A routine trade was reported in cash 
oil circles this week, with consumers 
inclined to operate in a hand-to-mouth 
way. They received little or no en- 
couragement and were not inclined to 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 21, 1931.— 
Cotton oil contract markets are about 
40 points below a week ago, due to de- 
clining lard. Crude is holding up re- 
markably well, with 6%@7c_ asked 
f.o.b. mills. Buyers are indifferent. 
Bleachable is also steady at 7c, loose, 
New Orleans. Offerings are light, with 


enquiry better. Crushers convention well 
attended. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 21, 1931. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6c; forty-one per 
cent protein cottonseed meal, $23.75; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 21, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6@6%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $23.50; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 14%@2%c. 


















Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





G. H. Hammond ¢ Company 
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stock up. Distribution of oil, it is said, 
is on a fair scale against old orders, 
and there are many who still entertain 
the belief that the carryover at the end 
of the season will be materially smaller 
than a year ago. 

The weather in the South was more 
favorable for a time, but renewed un- 
settled conditions the middle of this 
week were unsatisfactory. The crude 
markets were more or less nominal and 
are of little importance in shaping oil 
prices at the moment. Tallow and other 
oils were down to around the season’s 
low point. Refined cotton oil at Hull 
broke this week from 21s 9d to 20s 6d, 
and crude cotton oil at Hull from 19s 
3d to 18s. Stearine at New York was 
in slow request, and established a new 
low, oleo selling at 6%c. 

The lard stocks at Chicago during 
the first half of May increased 5,128,444 
lbs., totaling 44,921,932 Ibs., compared 
with 45,539,266 Ibs. in mid-May last 
year. The indications were that the 
last half of May would see the lard 
stocks at the western center somewhat 
above those of a year ago. 

Private estimates on the cotton 
acreage decrease of late have been run- 
ning from 8 to 12 per cent, or about 
the same figure as heretofore. 

COCOANUT OIL—A limited de- 
mand, with pressure of some resale oil 
and weakness in tallow, served to bring 
about easier prices in cocoanut oil. At 
New York, tanks were quoted 4%4@ 
4%c, although some where asking 4%4c. 
There were rumors of sales at 4c at 
the Pacific Coast, with tanks there 
quoted at 4@4%c; bulk oil, 3% @4c. 

CORN OIL—Consuming interest was 
moderate, and the market was easier. 
Prices were quoted at 5%c f.o.b. mills, 
although reports had it that business 
had passed at 5%c f.o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Consuming de- 
mand was rather slow. Offerings were 
fair and the market was easier. Tanks 
at New York were quoted at 64 @6%c. 

PALM OIL— With leading sellers 
withdrawn, a more or less nominal sit- 
uation prevailed. Demand was quiet, 
and the market was easier following 
the downward trend in tallow and com- 
peting greases. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 4%@4%c; ship- 
ment Nigre, casks, 3.85c; spot Lagos, 
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4% @5c nominal; shipment Lagos, 
— 3.95c; 12% per cent acid oil, 


“PALM KERNEL OIL—With demand 
conspicuous by its smallness and some 
increase in pressure to sell, the mar- 
ket was weaker. Bulk oil at New York 
was quoted at 4.15c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
particular activity in the market, but 
prices held relatively steady, although 
buyers were backing away owing to 
weakness elsewhere. At New York, 
spot foots were quoted at 5% @6c; ship- 
ment foots, 5%c. 

f - eae OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store stocks at 
New York remain light. Demand, how- 
ever, was quiet, and the market was 
easier with futures. Crude oil was 
purely nominal in all sections. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, May 15, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


0S ESEEEES DA RON 710 a 
RE See ei . | ae 
| SR Cie ees 739 a 746 
July 10 745 744 745 a.... 
ONS ees ee eee 750 a 760 
Sept 8 758 755 755 a.... 
Re 1 744 744 740 a 1750 
ee re 740 a 760 
ee cc Goa. esate ties eo, 735 a 758 
Sales, including switches, 19 con- 


tracts, Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 


Saturday, May 16, 1931. 

aS yee Pe eae ee Ca Se 
OSS Lees wade eee of ae 
SN 446" Site eet oes 725 a 735 
July 10° 70 738 TW8Ba.... 
Boe. a Sabo ee kak s 735 a 745 
Sept 11 751 740 740 a 7438 
DE ics otis hE SN SSE Or Se 728 a 7385 
RA Cee 730 a 750 
oe ee a es 725 a 750 

Sales, including switches, 21 con-- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 


Rk coe 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
w Ol © 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 

JERSEY— Butter Oil 


HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 











COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


Cincin 


General Offices, mati, Ohio 
Cable Address: _ “Procter” 
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Monday, May 18, 1931. 
Os 455s oaks hs wed Se ok a 
May 8 715 715 700 a Nom 
Se ee ae 700 a 710 
July 4 725 710 710 a 718 
Sika seksi bess soee 710 a 725 
Sept 5 788 718 Ti4 a 722 
RG 4 Se Mu aacsae baa 705 a 720 
BGG. kino eee ewe Saas 705 a 735 
ee 1 7385 735 710 a 785 
Sales, including switches, 19 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Tuesday, May 19, 1931. 
RRS Gt eras 8 5 eae a. 
Ee ae Sore ee 
June .... 2-700 FOO Wi a :..6. 
ae 8. 718 14 T710:a 718 
5.05 So Ree a) wks 710 a 730 
Sept. .... 6 720 716 716 a 720 
665 55 KEES eeae 705 a 714 
SR re eae 695 a 725 
BS pic a Sam hbes ons cess 700 a 725 
Sales, including switches, 10 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Wednesday, May 20, 1931. 
PR SS perichns cae ee ens eRe 
Nag ss 6's 6s oies ako <a ees 
ERED DOSE ee ee pe 695 a 715 
July 2 714 «Tit: TH a .TiT 
DU ate cat ain ae rainia a 725 
Sept 4: 721 720 Ta. 728 
ER sot ce temic ssrn wink 6 705 a 725 
ASS ER a aa 700 a 720 
Wo sl aera 5s * wa ots 705 a 720 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, nominal. 


Thursday, May 21, 1931. 


PIGS OLE SF a 695 a 710 
BS iste os 3 715 715 718 a 1720 
sk oe aie gc ce 725 
| ees 7 dae ae 
BE aoc es Rate kes le oen 708 a 715 
ES asa sease ease «bes 700 a 720 
RPE ES SUES yh eee eer 700 a 725 








See page 41 for later markets. 











MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 20, 1931.— 
There was a slight rally in the market 
in cottonseed meal today which has 
been overdue for some days. Prices 
were bid up about 25c per ton, and 
offerings were very limited. Shorts who 
desired to cover their position were 
unable to do so. It is quite apparent 
that temporarily the market has been 
oversold, and a further price advance 
of about 25@50c may be expected. The 
demand for actual meal, however, has 
not increased and spot departments re- 
ports business dead, offerings light and 


‘sales difficult to effect. 


There was very little change in the 
price of cotton seed today. Trading 
is still very light in this commodity, 
and the market remains inactive. 

rn 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 
Cocoanut oil imports into the United 
States during arch, 1931, totaled 
27,553,588 Ibs., valued at $1,497,672, ac- 
cording to the U Department of 
Commerce. Imports of copra during 
the same month were 51,780,076 lbs., 
valued at $1,455,793. 
a a 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, May 20, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 21s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s. 






May 23, 1981, 


WISCONSIN DEALERS TAXEp, 

The Loomis bill, which provides 
heavy license fees for manufacturers 
of, dealers in and hotels, restaurants 
and boarding houses in Wisconsin sery. 
ing margarine, was signed by Governor 
La Follette on May 9. The law yjjj 
go into effect 120 days from that date. 

Under the provisions of the bil] 
manufacturers of oleomargarine, butter 
substitutes or similar substances made 
in imitation or semblance of butte 
must pay an annual license of $1,000, 
while wholesalers must pay $650 ap. 
nually. Retail dealers must pay 
licenses ranging from $100 to $400, de. 
pending upon amount of sales. Py. 
prietors of hotels and restaurants must 
pay $100, and proprietors of boardi 
houses $50.00 if they serve this product, 

jeellesecnas 


MARGARINE LAW AMENDED, 

Section 12,743 of the General Code 
of Ohio regulating the sale of mar- 
garine in the state has been amended 
to prohibit the sale of yellow mar- 
garine. A penalty of not less than $100 
and not more than $500 for the first 
offense is provided for each additional 
offense. In addition to the fine, impris- 
onment for 90 days may be imposed. 


—_@— 
THE SHIPPING CLERK’S DREAM, 
In slumbers of midnight the shipping 


clerk lay, 
His body full length in repose on his 
bed; 




































But care-worn and weary from toil of the 





ay 
The details of business remained in his 
ead. 






Each order he carefully, cautiously reads 
Including the routing, the terms and 





the name; 
He check-weighs each shipment, the qual- 
ity heeds, 
Delivers and gets a receipt for the 
same, 





He dreams of the care he has given his 
work 
Regarding 






in detail each customer's 






whim; 
He dreams of the danger of losses that 
lurk 
In systems less perfect than that used 
by him. 


He feels that by careful and untiring vim 

He’s conquered conditions that stood in 
his way, 

Forgetful that worries may still come to 






im, 
That troubles, like suckers, are born 
every day. 
He dreams of perusing a customer's wail, 
The over-drawn statement filed in his 
complaint, 
Of meat that is wholly unfitted for sale, 
Of lard that resembles a straw-colored 
paint. 


Ah! What are those words that now grate 
on the air, 
Profanely vibrating to realms of the 
sky? 
"Tis answers to questions and treatment 
unfair 
When called on the carpet to tell them 
just why. 
In fancy he answers a telephone call, 
A customer short in his count or his 












weight, 
Another in turn takes occasion to bawl 
“His goods were received but wert 
damnably late.” 


His dream that began with a joy supé 









ne, 
Like those that are free from all 
turmoil and care, 's 
Became a nightmare where the creature 
design 
Was in nerve-raeking stunts that whiter 
the hair. 
—JOHN ARNOLD BUTLER 
Blayney Murphy Company 
Denver. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were weak the latter 
part of the week on renewed commis- 
sion house selling liquidation, stop loss 
orders, easy hogs, moderate cash trade, 
limited support other than profit taking 
and lifting of few hedges against cash 
business. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet and easier fol- 
lowing lard. Trade was light and 
mixed. Unfavorable weather in the 
South caused fears of frost and checked 
selling somewhat. Slow cash demand 
and continued heavy tone in other mar- 
kets was against rallies. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, none; June, $6.90@7.10; July, 
$7.05@7.10; Aug., $7.15 sale; Sept., 
$7.10@7.17; Oct., $7.00@7.10; Nov., 
$7.00@7.25; Dec., $7.00@7.20. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow 
were: 

May, none; June, $6.90@7.15; July, 
$6.90@7.10; Aug., $6.95@7.15; Sept., 
$6.95@7.05; Oct., $6.90@7.10; Nov., 
$6.90@7.16; Dec., $6.90@7.18. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 6% c. 
fo - 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, May 22, 1931.—Lard, 
prime western, $8.05@8.15; middle 
western, $7.85@7.95; city, 74% @7%e; 
refined continent, 8%2c; South Amer- 
94 85gc; Brazil kegs, 942c; compound, 
%e. 


a 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, May 21, 1931. — General 
provision market quiet and unchanged. 
Demand practically at a standstill for 
A. C. hams and square shoulders; pic- 
nics and pure lard fair. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 71s; hams, long 
cut, 77s; shoulders, square, 55s; picnics, 
58s; short backs, 68s; bellies, clear, 55s; 
Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 65s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 42s 9d. 

———e_--- 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The European cable summary for the 
week ended May 16 shows practically 
no change in the Hamburg market. 
Lard, refined, a little lower. Extra oleo 
oil ten up. Receipts of lard for the 
week were 1,659 metric tons. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
portant markets were 94,000, at a top 

tlin price of 10.16c a pound, com- 
pared with 88,000, at 14.06c a pound, 
for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market reports de- 
mand poor all over. Prices slightly 
lower, 

The m 
changed. 
The total of pigs bought in Ireland 


for bacon curing was 17,000 for the 


arket at Liverpool was un- 


week, as compared with 19,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. _ 
The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending May 15, 1931, 
was 122,900 as compared with 100,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


GERMANY BOOSTS LARD DUTY. 


The duty on lard imported into Ger- 
many has beén increased from 6 to 10 
marks per 100 kilos, and on fatbacks 
from 14 to 20 marks, in accordance with 
a recent decree, the effective date of 
which has not yet been announced, ac- 
cording to cabled advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
— MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 


Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
| sausage meats, tallows, 











greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 


This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
| thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 
THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 


If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
| vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
: Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
Name 


Peer eee eeeeeeeeeeeesesesesee 
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GERMAN CASING SALES SLOW. 

The German casing market was re- 
ported dull during March, attributable 
in part to the low prices of other foods 
competing with sausage. Large quanti- 
ties of cheap German, Dutch and other 
hog casings are reported to have 
offered sharp competition to the Ameri- 
can product, German casings being 
offered at half the price of the Ameri- 
can. Of the 4,234 barrels of casings 
received at Hamburg during March, 
1,912 barrels came from the United 
States, and 2,922 from South America. 

The market for beef middles was 
dull although first quality La Plata 
brands held at $1.10 to $1.20 through- 
out the month. The American consul at 
Hamburg reports that North American 
middles have been offered for July and 
August at 88c. 

The demand for North American 
beef rounds was reported satisfactory 
with some increase in price. Offerings 
of the South American product were 
very small with prices steady. The 
possibility of Russian rounds being 
offered in large quantities is regarded 
as a bearish feature in the market. 

Sheep casing consumption was greatly 
lowered by the slow demand for sau- 
sage. 

oe 
WORLD BUSINESS CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

__Education.—James R. Angell, pres- 
ident, Yale University; E. E. Brown, 
president, New York University; John 
Grier Hibben, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president, University of Chicago; Wal- 
ter Dill Scott, president, Northwestern 
University; Ray Lyman Wilbur, pres- 
ident, Leland Stanford University; 
Harry Woodburn Chase, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Merchandising.—George B. Everitt, 
president, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany; John H. Hartford, president, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company; 
A. W. Milburn, president, the Borden 
Company; A. H. Morrill, president, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company; 
J. C. Penney, chairman of the board, 
J. C. Penney Company; Samuel W. 
Reyburn, president, Lord and Taylor; 
James Simpson, chairman of the board, 
Marshall Field & Company; R. E. 
Wood, president, Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. 

Oil.—Ralph C. Holmes, president, the 
Texas Company; W. L. Mellon, chair- 
man of the board, Gulf Oil Corporation 
of Pennsylvania; Edwin B. Reeser, 
president, Barnsdall. Corporation; Ed- 
ward G. Seubert, president, Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana; W. C. Teagle, 
president, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

irecnilines 


PHILIPPINE COCOANUT OIL. 

Cocoanut oil exports from Manila 
during March, 1931, totaled 16,830 met- 
ric tons of which the United States took 
15,926. Stocks on hand at Manila at 
the end of the month were 13,318 met- 
ric tons. 

Copra exports during the same month 
were 14,725 metric tons, 10,301 of 


which were taken by the United States. 
Stocks on hand at Manila on April 1, 
1931, were 36,982 metric tons. 











CHICAGO 
(Reported by VU. 8. — of Agricultural 


Chicago, IIll., May 21, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and long yearlings, 
mostly 50c lower; light heifers and 
mixed yearlings, 50@75c off; general 
run fat she stock and cutter cows, 50c 
off, instances 75c or more lower; bulls, 
25c lower; vealers about steady. All 
steer prices at new low levels in years, 
most fed steers scraping a new low 
since 1911. Common and medium grade 
light offerings, recently good sellers at 
relatively high prices, suffered sharply 
on week end break, along with good 
and choice offerings. Sharp break this 
week due to glutted dressed beef mar- 
ket and continued liberal receipts fat 
cattle, all grades and classes being 
liquidated in face of semi-demoralized 
condition in the beef trade. Extreme 
top fed steers, $9.00; best long year- 
lings, $8.85. Very fat 1,700-lb. aver- 
ages sold on the break as low as $6.75, 
bulk fat steers then going at $6.25@ 
7.50. Choice but not prime steers on 
$8.00 basis as week closed, average cost 
of all fat steers and yearlings being 
close to $7.00. 


HOGS—Supply locally running large- 
ly to weights scaling 180 to 230 lbs., 
with weighty kinds less numerous and 
pigs very scarce. Packing sows were 
slightly more numerous. Quality gen- 
— good to choice, with some lighter- 
weights showing effects of grass. Di- 
rect receipts slightly under week ago, 
while shipments show some expansion. 
Local killers bearish throughout the 
period. Compared with a week ago: 
Closing prices, 25@40c lower; late top, 
$7.00, paid sparingly for weights 185 
Ibs. down. On late session, bulk 150 to 
230 Ibs., $6.65@6.85; most 250 to 300 
Ibs., $6.25@6.60; few, 325 to 400 lbs., 
$5.90@6.20. Packing sows at full de- 
cline; bulk better kinds late, $5.30@ 
5.55; smooth kinds, $5.75; pigs in broad 
demand, bulk strong weights late, $6.75 
@6.90. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Old crop lambs and sheep 25@50c low- 
er; spring lambs, fully 50c lower, spots 
off more. Small receipts apparently in- 
effective in stabilizing the late conges- 
tion; shipper demand continues very 
narrow. Week’s top: Clipped lambs, 
$8.85, one outstanding load, $8.65 late. 
Closing bulks: Good and choice clipped 
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Live Stock Markets 


lambs, $7.75@8.25; California spring- 

ers, $9.00@10.25; natives, $8.00@10.50; 

= $5.00@7.00; shorn ewes, $2.00@ 
5. 


~~ fe 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by v5 aaee of Agricultural 


Kansas City, Kan., May 21, 1931. 


CATTLE—A continued liberal move- 
ment of beef steers and yearlings, 
along with further sharp declines on 
dressed beef, resulted in values on most 
killing classes of cattle slumping to 
levels anywhere from 25@75c under 
last Thursday. Medium weight and 
heavy steers were in narrow demand at 
all times and were off 50@75c. Choice 
yearling steers topped at $8.50, while 
heavy steers and yearling heifers of 
strictly choice quality cleared at $8.00. 
Bulk of fed steers and yearlings on the 
close sold from $6.00@7.25, with plain 
south Texas grassers down to $5.00 and 
below. Vealers ruled steady to 50c 
lower; practical top, $8.00. 

HOGS—AII weights of hogs are clos- 
ing 15@25c lower than last Thursday, 
with late top $6.50, the lowest since 
June, 1923. The chief depressing in- 
fluence was a sluggish demand for fresh 
pork cuts. Bulk of 150- to 240-lb. 
weights today sold from $6.35@6.45, 
while 250- to 330-lb. averages went at 
$6.00@6.30. Packing sows were off 
25@30c, with the late bulk at $5.00@ 
5.2. 


25. 

SHEEP—Spring lambs are unevenly 
steady to 50c higher as compared with 
a week ago, while fed lambs and mature 
killing classes of sheep ruled steady to 
25c higher. Shorn Texas lambs, how- 
ever, were tendered a decline of 25@ 
50c. A top of $10.00 was scored on 
both Arizona and native springers, fed 
woolskins reached $8.65, and fed clip- 
pers made $7.65. Majority of shorn 
Texas lambs sold within a spread of 


ho 


ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by a ot of Agricultural 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 21, 1931. 
CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Native steers and beef cows,. 50 
@75c lower; western grass steers, 40c 
lower; mixed yearlings, heifers and 


~ $5.50@6.25. 


medium bulls, 25@50c lower; cutters. 


and low cutters, 50c lower; vealers, 25c 





higher. Bulk of fed steers bro 


$6.20@7.75; top yearlings, $8.25; best 


matured kinds, $7.80; choice steers late 
Thursday, $7.50; most fat mixed year. 
lings and heifers, $6.75@7.50; medium 
fleshed kinds, $6.25@7.00; top mi 
yearlings, $8.00; top heifers, $7.85. Most 
cows cashed at $4.00@4.75; top, $5.50: 
low cutters, largely $2.75@3.00; top 
medium bulls today, $4.25; best val 
ers, $8.50. 
_ HOGS—Receipts showing a decreage 
in volume from last week and a year 
ago found lower selling this week. ie 
and pigs generally 25@40c lower; sows, 
10@15c under last Thursday. Toph 
slumped to the lowest point in eight 
years when the price was dropped 
low $7.00. High for the week was 
$7.10, paid in a short-lived flurry dur. 
ing the Wednesday session. Closing 
deals saw most 230 Ibs. down going at 
$6.60@6.70 and $6.75; top, $6.85 for one 
load; 240 to 270 Ibs., $6.35@6.50; sows 
closing at $5.85@5.50 largely. 
SHEEP — Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were in excess of last week and 
a year ago, prices ruling uneven, but 
generally 25c lower for the week on 
lambs; sheep steady. Top springers 
scored $10.75 and in a few instances 
$11.00 to butchers, bulk going to pack- 
ers late around $10.00 down. Fat na- 
tive clippers ranged upward to $7.%, 
with Texas clipped lambs from $7.00@ 
7.50. Receipts of clippers smaller than 
last week. Fat ewes quotable down- 
ward from $3.00. 


fo 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, May 21, 1981. 


CATTLE—The depressed condition 
of the dressed beef market was re 
flected in the market for beef on hoof, 
and declines for the week amounting 
to 25@50c were enforced on most kill- 
ing classes. Vealers were an excepti 
light supplies resulting in an upturn 
around 50c. Most of the fed steers and 
yearlings cashed at $6.00@7.50; strict- 
ly choice 1,365 Ibs., $8.25; light steers, 
$8.65, with a small lot 817-lb. yearlings 
at $9.00. Choice vealers sold up to 
$10.00. 

HOGS—Hog receipts showed curtail- 
ment, but the market carried a weak 
to lower undertone, and comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show values 
15@30c lower. On Thursday, bulk 160- 
to 230-lb. averages sold $6.25@6.40.; 
top, $6.50; 270- to 350-lb. butchers, 
$5.65@6.00; packing sows, $5.00@5.25; 
stags, $4.75@5.25. 














So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 
Cattle Department 


E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 


Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Karl N. Soeder Chas. B. Reynolds D. E. Smythe 













| J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Omaha, Nebr. 
————) 



























Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 



































Do you buy your Livestock 
|| through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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rought — SHEEP—Under curtailed receipts, 
3 best market on lambs has shown a slight 
rs late touch of betterment, but demand from 
year- all quarters has lacked urgency. In a 





eral way, values are strong to 35c 
higher from Thursday to Thursday, 


































































). Most while sheep held steady. On Thursday, 
$5.50; bulk of the Californias of medium grade 
); sold $8.50; choice natives, $10.00@ 
wae 10.25; choice fed wooled lambs, $8.65 
@8.85; fed clipped lambs, $8.00@8.10; 
crease top, $8.35. Good and choice shorn 
a year ewes are quoted $2.00@2.75. 
ogs —_—o—_ 
; Sows, 
p h SIOUX CITY 
EE at a 8 ta of Ain 
k was Sioux City, Ia. May 21, 1981. 
Ben CATTLE—Further severe reductions 
ving ae under extremely indifferent demands 
for one dropped major slaughter cattle prices 
): to lowest levels in several years. Most 
— losses figured around 50c, medium and 
p and heavy weight steers suffered 50@75c 
ek and declines, while lighter weights escaped 
en, but part of the downturn. Fat she stock 
eck on showed 25@50c losses. Choice year- 
ringers lings topped in carlots at $8.25, medium 
stances weight beeves reached $7.60, and the 
0 pack- majority moved at $6.00@7.50. Choice 
‘at na- light heifers sold up to $7.50, and the 
» $7.75, bulk turned at $7.00 down. Most beef 
$7.0@ cows cashed at $4.25@5.25. Medium 
er than bulls ruled strong to 25c higher, and 
down- bulked at $3.75@4.00. Vealers scored 
50c@$1.00 advances, and the practical 
top reached $9.50. 
HOGS—Further pressure in swine 
prices dropped average drove costs to 
ultural $5.79, the lowest in more than a de- 
cade. A slight upward reaction fol- 
1931, lowed, but late values rested around 
ondition 15@25c lower levels than a week ago. 
was Te- Choice 160- to 190-lb. weights topped 
mn. hoof, Thursday at $6.40; most 160- to 220-lb. 
ounti butchers, $6.15@6.35; weightier kinds, 
ost $5.75@6.20. Packing sows indicated 
cepti ae euit’ and the majority brought 
turn * 5.15. 
ers and SHEEP—Slaughter lambs failed to 
; strict- hold a slight mid-week bulge, and set- 
steers, tled back steady to weak with a week 
earlings ago. A few wooled lambs cleared $8.75 
| up to down. California springers, on late 
E rounds, sold around $10.00, while $10.65 
curtail- Idahos topped for the period. Clipped 
a weak lambs bulked $8.00@8.50; week’s top, 
parisons $8.50; late top, $8.25. Aged sheep 
r values showed little change; load lots ewes, 
er im? few scattered bunches, $2.75@ 
»@0.4V.; 00. 
utchers, a 
0@5.25; 
ST. PAUL 
Ee 
So. St. Paul, Minn., May 20, 1931. 
CATTLE—New lows for many years 
were uncovered on fed steers and fat 
cows following the further 25@50c 
price decline this week. Strictly choice 
1,590-lb. steers stopped at $7.50; year- 
lings and mediumweights the same 
lebr. price; bulk all offerings, $6.00@7.00. 
———) ef cows centered at $3.75@4.25; 
—— heifers, $5.25@6.25; cutters, $3.50 
down; bulls, $3.50@3.65; with vealers, 
b largely $7.00@9.00. 
IC. HOGS—A new low since 1923 was 
also uncovered in the hog house at the 
Ya low point of this week, but some re- 
' covery since then has been made, al- 
though current values are still 20@ 
25¢ lower than last week. Better 140- 
+E artis weights sold at $6.40@6.65; 





250-lb. averages, $6.25@6.40; 
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250- to 280-lb. weights, $6.00@6.25; 
heavier selections, $5.75 and low. 
Packing sows bulked at $5.25; pigs, 
$6.75. 

SHEEP—Lambs are mostly steady; 
spots 25c lower, woolskins being salable 
from $8.00@8.50 for better grades; 
‘shorn stock, upwards to $8.00; ewes, 
$2.00@3.00. 


Be 
ST- JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. u of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., May 21, 1931. 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings, 
including mixed yearlings and straight 
heifers, show a 50c loss from a week 
ago, with heavy steers as much as 75c 
off in places. Cows and bulls figure 
about 25c lower; vealers unchanged. Ex- 
cept for a few odd head at $8.00, the top 
was $7.85, paid for a load of 676-lb. 
straight heifers. Choice 1,329-lb. steers 
brought $7.50; bulk steers and year- 
lings, $6.00@7.25; commoner steers, 
mostly Texas, $4.65@5.65; bulk beef 
cows, $4.00@4.75; cutter grades, $3.00 
@3.75; medium bulls, $3.25@3.75; top 
vealers, $8.00. 


HOGS—Compared with last week, 
hog values are generally 25c lower on 
all weights, with prices at the low time 
since December, 1915. This market has 
seen a top of $6.50 each day this week, 
except yesterday, when the top was 
$6.55. The bulk of hogs today sold as 
follows: 180 to 240 lIbs., $6.25@6.40; 
as = 300 Ibs., $6.00@6.20; sows, $5.00 


SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced 25@ 
50c, and aged sheep 25c during the past 
week. Texas has been a liberal con- 
tributor to receipts, but supplies from 
Colorado have dwindled to a few loads 
of not the best quality. Three loads 
of Colorado woolskins today brought 
$8.50; best fed clipped lambs, $8.00; 


Texas clippers, $6.25@7.25; native 
spring lambs, $10.00@10.25; shorn 
Texas wethers, $3.25; shorn Texas 


ewes, $2.75. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Re by U. 
Caperted te Tt 


Des Moines, Ia., May 21, 1931. 

Compared with a week ago, prices 
of hogs unloaded direct at 24 concen- 
tration yards and 7 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota are mostly 15@25c 
lower. Marketings were very light fol- 
lowing Monday’s break, and packers 
were indifferent buyers even at the de- 
cline. Late bulk 170 to 230 Mbs., 
$6.00@6.30; few closely sorted, to $6.40; 
240 to 290 lbs., mostly $5.75@6.15; big 
weight butchers, down to $5.50; bulk 
packing sows, $4.85@5.20; a few light 
weights to $5.30 and above. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Thurs- 
day, May 21, with comparisons: 


. Bureav of Agricultural 
nomics. ) 


This Last 

week. week 
eae | AE eee 15.200 21,300 
Saturday, May 16.............. 16,200 16,500 
Monday, May 18............... 45,300 38,100 
Tuesday, May 19..............+. 12,000 3,500 
Wednesday, May 20............ 8,200 23 000 
TNE MUN Dhaest cess vases 82,500 99,700 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 
to feed and water before weighing. 


ee 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended May 16, 1931: 
































At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 16 362,000 
Previous week .......... 434,000 
pS IEE a Sapo 295.000 
BN 86 Ah RdKE Ox eadane 333.000 
ER 5, deca nc shade wake 4 256,000 
PT ao navkceneteneeencen 22 261,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

CU ee ee re 438,000 
be EP Ce PR Tr ee? fire 444.000 
WE oho va ve vésiclans Ovab a oni test C ae ene 490,000 
: SSA ee ee ee 481,000 
DN os Shae cae ne we eeensighsceuls pelaieuneed 513,000 
a a dw id vind 5c cc se adeeb take neNmeeee 000 

At 7 markets. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 16..... 147,000 374,000 252. 
Previous week .......... 68,000 390,000 289.000 
Me ok bets scene tr eces 138,000 423,000 242,000 
SE a ba heal ae Rceo tw aca eielee 136,000 405,000 259.000 
WE ec ixhadecensebacane 140,000 440,000 200 
DOME avaveckecéssuecuaiee 166,000 415,000 203, 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, May 21, 1931: 
Hogs (Soft wotyie Fog and roast- 
ing pigs CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL. 
it It. (140-160 Ibs.) ga-ch......§ 6.70@ 7.00 $ 6.65@ 6.80 $ 6.25@ 6.50 $ 6.25@ 6.45 $ 6. 6.55 
wt. i“ 180 lbs.) gd-ch 6.70 95 6.70@ 6.80 6. 6.50 6.30@ 6.45 6.35@ 6.55 
80-300 1 bs.) gd-ch........... 6.65@ 6.90 6.70@ 6.80 6.30@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.55 
Med (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.65@ 6.90 6.65@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.55 
(220.250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 6.45@ 6.80 6. 6.75 6.10@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 
vy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.25@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.50 5.80@ 625 6. 6.30 5.65@ 6.25 
(290-850 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 6.00@ 6.35 610@ 6.40 5.50@ 5.95 5.85@ 6.10 5. 5.90 
Pkg. sows (275- ) med-ch. 5.25@ 5.75 5. 5.65 4.75@ 5.25 4.85@ 5.385 4.75@ 5.35 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 6.35@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.80 .......... 6.25@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.75 
Av. cost & wt. Th pigs excl.) 6.51-245 Ibs. 6.74-207 Ibs. 6.00-260 Ibs. 6.31-223 Ibs. .......... 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice ....... cha) el AN we. 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7. 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 
LA SEITE GS thcactoces 1 2.75 7.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
Gs weicun sd EL 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 5. 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 
MIITITIESIEIEI, s5i25@ 650 5.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 4. 5.50 5. 5.75 
71.75@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.50 7 8.25 
7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 6. 7.50 6 7.50 
6. 7.25 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.50 5. 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 
5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 5.75 4. 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 .......04. 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Ghotce secccccccccccccsccccecs 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.50 7.25@'8.25 7.25@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 
ean RELL AD.L ARNO Se a 1006 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.25 6. 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 
Medium ieaenibianee See * 6.25@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS. ): 
DINED cocicccisksscceccssssess SOOM. 12000 8s “9 8.00 7. 7.75  7.00@ 8.00 
MR ae hse Cota eke eenensss He 1.75 aioe 1.15 56 7.25 o508 7.25 b.00g 7.00 
HEIFERS (550-850 mn): 
Choice 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.50 6.75@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 
‘ 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.00 
Stedtum 5.75@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 5. 5.75 
Common 5.25@ 5.75 5. 6.25 4. 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 
sa 25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 5 5.50 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.50 
DR owiccciaceae Ne ate 5. i ; . F : .15@ 5. : . 
Good” Aaa cnsheannastnnakeaaha Lie 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.75 
OTS ita lesnipine "*"! 400@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 4. 4.50 3.75@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 
Low cutter and cutter........ 2.75@ 4.00 2. 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.75. 2. 3.75 
“ gxpartrreiaemaies 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.00 3 4.25 
MN 4 tian culsnhscskancee 356 4.25 3250 4.25 320g 3.75 300g 3.75 3006 3.60 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
GO-Ch. oo cccccscccccecccccceee 7.25@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 8.50@10.50 6.50@ 9.00 6.50@ 9.50 
Medium |. ................c22, 6.50@ 7.25 5.00@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 
UNE aicéschenncesecy 4G gtd $008 6.50 3. 5.00 5. 7.50 3. 5.00 4. 5.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : Oe ce oar 
ee ol an conesnes MD SDS f t .00@ 7. . t 
MEN RRS ey 5.50 $308 6.00 $008 6.00 $50@ 6.00 3508 5.00 
9.50@11.00 9.50@10.75 8.75@10.50 9.00@10.00 .......... 
8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 7.75@ 8.75 8. RUM cesuueten 
6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 625@ 7.75 6.50@ 800 .......... 
LAMBS (90 LBS. DOWN): 
SESE RE NOS aa a 7.75@ 8.65 6.75@ 8.00 8. 835 6. 7.65 7.75@ 8.40 
| Rie er Mae ie einige 6.50@ 7.75 6.25@ 6.75 7. 8.00 5 6.25 6.50@ 7.75 
(91-100 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ........ re 8.50 5.75@ 7.75 6.75@ 8.25 5. 7.40 6. 8.25 
(All weights)—Common ...... 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.75 5. 7.00 4. 5.25 5.50@ 6.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 4.25@ 6.75 4.50@ 6.75 4.25@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.75 
EWES } (90-120 LBS.): 
ES a eee 2,00@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.00 2.00@ 8.00 2.00@ 3.00 
1120-150 ibs.)—Med-ch. .....:: 1.75@ 2.75 «2. 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.00@ 2.85 1.75@ 2.75 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1. 2:00 1.00@ 2.25 1. 2:25 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 


Spring lambs excepted, all sheep quotation on shorn basis. 








THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 

Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Siskane for the week ended 
May 22, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
1930. 


May 22. 
Pounds sold .......... 132,000 21,151,000 
BIE OEED hecvepecesss 620 92,110 
Contracts sold ........ 8 12,081 
Hogs delivered ...... 83 17,808 
Pounds delivered - 5,840 4,044,210 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 1 


Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended May 22, 1931: 


*Light. Medium. Heavy. 


SATURDAY, MAY 16. 

No transactions. 
MONDAY, 
padbaenpessneee $ 7. 
ecpeepeaeiced MAY 19. 
» ksanospundeoe de $ 7.40 $ 7.40 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20. 
No transactions. 


THU aEPAy, 


i FRIDAY, 
No transactions. 


hogs—not less than 170 lbs. nor more 
oom nO Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 


Un- 
even. 


MAY 2 va 
00 


MAY 21. 
---- $ 7.50 


MAY 22, 1931. 





lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Hea hogs— 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. aot 
— weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 

nor. more than 280 Ibs., excludes hogs 
weighing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. 
ge ry oy lbs., with a variation not in excess 
° 


fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 14, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 131,677 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 13, 200 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 44,165 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 2,705 quarters. 


— fe —_ 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING. 

Twenty-nine firms reported a total of 
1,319,740 Ibs. of poultry canned or used 
in canning during April compared with 
1,950,137 Ibs. in April, 1930, according 
to a recent release of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

oe 


PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. ¢ 








SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner er show 
























the number of livestock slaughtered at the fo. 
lowing centers for the week ended May 16, 1981, 

with comparisons: 

CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev = 
May 16. week 1930, 
EE SAAS ae ar 30,683 32,265 18.96) 
Oe eee 17,132 19,260 16,449 
MES 6 50% 54-00 sa ch50 4mm 9,005 23,171 20.099 
ee re 14,426 14,957 “R47 
St. Joseph .........-.00 553 193 7,608 
are 9,511 10,008 8497 
WER neces cccecccces 899 1,630 1.69) 
PE WE sccceececans pass 4,884 3.968 
Philadelphia ............ 1,437 1,501 1,288 
EEE so cacecsccoiva 1,517 1,603 1,238 
New York & Jersey seca 9,411 9,154 8,347 
Oklahoma vesee 23! 3,355 2.399 
Cincinnati ... 3,479 3,890 3.279 
Denver ..... K 2,411 as 
OR 668.6500 ks chen eden 121,735 136,372 102,49 
HOGS 
OhICAgO ... 2. cccccccceees 91,625 88,021 118,757 
Semens ME .indinanbaswe 23,307 22,187 28 968 
Omaha ........ - 46,759 45,425 4714 
St. Louis . - 36,051 36,239 38.084 
St. Joseph . - 17,064 17,826 21,687 
Sioux City - 22,683 27,606 27,007 
Wichita ... 7,520 8,995 9.558 
Fort Worth a 4,259 5,883 
Philadelphia . 12,988 15,002 13,937 
Indianapolis ..... - 17,308 15,490 22.417 
New York & Jersey City: 40/828 42/380 40,731 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,215 7,075 6,167 
3 SS re oy 18,014 18,360 18,100 
OR a ee 10,632 10,819 site 
| Ee ey” 349,994 359,684 397,708 
Chicago ..... 61,295 60,933 
Kansas City 35,700 29,587 
Omaha ..... 47,115 50,017 
St. Louis 11,955 7,904 
St. Joseph . 21,643 29,809 
Sioux City 9,663 11,87 
eer 692 2,208 147 
gO Sr eT ---. 57,353 6558 
ye 4,422 5,555 6,18 
ON eee ,896 1,666 806 
New York & Jersey City. 61,767 65,485 69,88 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,431 2,249 Bs) 
CTD wan nnniceese sae 2,051 2,266 1,81 
GEE ih 0b 0k ceeccudtvest 5,072 7,551 oss 
OE Sins snxtawks Sickie 243,890 331,794 277,20 
a 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended May 14, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 








ended Prev week, 

May 14. week 1980, 
Toronto ... $ 7.00 $6.75 $113 
Montreal . 50 6.87 10.0 
Winnipeg 6.00 6.00 113 
Calgary ... 5.50 5.65 1.3 
Edmonton 5.25 5.50 1.0 
Prince Albert 5.50 4.50 9.50 
Moose Jaw ... -. 6.00 6.00 1.0 
Se 5.40 5.50 10.0 

VEAL CALVES. 
DEP ETO $8.50 $8.50 $120 
eS eae eee 7.00 7.50 9.00 
EE Sian debeeces 8.50 8.50 13.0 
SR Oe ae 8.50 8.50 13.0 
ON oa o's opine pag. 8.00 8.00 12.0 
Prince Albert ......... boxe 5.00 8.0 
Moone Jaw .......0000: 7.50 8.00 Le 
eS ere 6.00 6.00 11.0 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

Toronto ... $9.25 $1205 
Montreal 9.60 18% 
Winnipeg . 9.25 Ls 
Calgary ... 8.00 11.85 
Edmonton . 7.75 ib 
Prince Albert 7.50 iL8 
Moose Jaw 7.70 612.6 
Saskatoon 7.70 18 
ED 55 05 Sivoo doh ae ac s $10.75 
Montreal 7.00 8. 
Winnipeg . 10.75 
EE. D aivis-nath we oat oko 50 8. 
Edmonton owe 
Prince Albert ...:.... os ooh 
Moose Jaw ............ ise 
ea 7.00 









May 23, 1931, 
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May 23, 1931. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 





of livestock by Pp 


centers 4 the week ended Saturday, 


comparisons, are reported 
100 a) Pr Provisionst as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
and O0...ccecees 5,792 2,062 
MEE Gh. <2... 20-- 0050 51942 —-1'970 
Wilson & Co. ......-+-. 3,520 2,440 
ia eee 
er. Vv . 
a ond Co..... , 667 = 


H. Hamm Co 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


» Ray 46, 


o The 


Sheep. 
17,697 
19,335 
7,141 
785 


acta Packins Co., 7,381 ay Independent 








kil hogs; Boyd, 
= aly “tiygrade gS Products Corp., 7,013 
hogs; Agar cking Co., 3,614 hogs; "others, 

hogs 
A gee Cattle, 20,393; calves, 8,270; hogs, 
64,463; sheep, 44,958. 

KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
OE See 3,089 4, 4,741 
faery Pkg. Co......... 2,847 3,202 8,183 
Fowler Pkg. on ces ow-00 he 718 aie asia 
Morris weasbeowenece— ie 2,408 4,006 
Swift & Co.. 8,192 8,806 
Wilson & Co. 3,667 6,844 
Others ......- 848 95 
NS gains 06 60.4206 Sib-ait 23,307 32,675 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 17,480 7,959 
Cudahy hy Co 11,307 12,089 
Dold Pkg. Co 6,764 oa 
Morris Pkg. Co.......... 2,362 108 2,332 
Binet EME. OO... ccccces 5,230 9,398 9,452 
MEE Wash asa 4s 0a se ceees 4 19,838 aay 
Eagle Pkg. Co. 12 cattle; Geo ffman & Co. 
51 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co. 89 cattle; J. Roth & 
Sons 52 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co. 40 cattle; 


Lincoln Pkg. 
cattle; 
Pkg. Co. 192 cattle. 








Total: Cattle and calves, 
hogs, 64,895. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
see and Co..... 785 1,326 
TURE son's 3 4 1,245 1,804 
Morris SS ee, 527 668 
East Side Pkg. me 787 38 
American Pkg 40 16 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 61 
., SRR x 2,015 
er 4,541 2,542 
MN Siwsaicsie awe 11,832 8,459 


Not including 
hogs and 986 sheep. 








ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
oe See 2,447 651 
Armour and Co..... 2,882 430 
Morris & Co........ 846 182 
A ee 1,820 13 
OE Per are 7,995 1,276 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 





Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 2,884 112 
Armour and 1 3,583 118 
Swift & Co.. 1,778 118 
Smith Bros, dat oreres 
I Foc Gavia c's ce 6 3,830 17 
boo ah REE ae 211 40 
BE wi cn cate eon 12,286 405 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Morris & Co....... 990 465 
Wilson & Co....... 879 511 
_... _ SR Senaa ee 80 46 
er aa 1,949 1,022 


Go. 108 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co. 407 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 613 cattle = Wilson 





68,378 


2,850 cattle, 3,016 calves, 


Hogs. 
8,437 
8,424 
8,011 

24,872 








Hogs. 
1,860 
1,805 

656 





4,321 


at including 267 cattle and 894 sheep 














WICHITA. 
iets Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
udahy Pkg. Co.. 776 371 4,252 
Jacob Dold Co...... 7 18 2,815 
Wiekite ae OP Ge: 1 Sarat eee 
Dunn Ostertag ... | rn 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon 27 pak 
W,. Dola...... 92 453 
peor 1,510 389 7,520 
Not including 3,751 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift a Pe PRE Pee, oe 69 4,139 
Dia ae 3 141 2,258 
Blayney. t Co.. 329 108 2,398 
Diwan sissies 7 178 =61,534 
a eee 2,701 496 10,329 


20,187; sheep, 31,832; 





14,751 
32,924 


Sheep. 
17,621 
8,239 
6,856 
32,716 





Sheep. 
2,600 
1,946 
2,183 

"275 


7,004 


Sheep. 
877 
1,553 

1 





2,431 
bought 


Sheep. 
2,664 
28 


2,692 





Sheep. 
1,787 
4,156 
6,598 
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ST. PAUL. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 10,751 3,084 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... eRe bie ate 
Swift & 15,981 3,318 
UT 12788 
WOES cockiprencernne 39,465 6,352 
MILWAUKEB. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,588 6,854 6,592 849 
U. D. B. F 33 EACH as'ps mE 
The Layton Co..... cer osee 565 #¢s0 
R. Gumz Ae 130 87 73 25 
Armour & Co., Mil 1 3,384 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co., N.Y. wees eoce eoce 
Armour and Co., Chi. 187 xen baee 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... er 507 
Bimbler, Harrison, 
Me, a. soe nce eens aks ri 171 wenn 
NE in sie Sawcic 636 51 190 Pee 
ME  tveceenbe cane 326 332 57 68 
NE veel eis tee 3,351 10,708 8,155 942 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,241 487 12,364 928 
Armour and Co..... 366 144 ,893 ches 
Indianapolis Abt. Os. 578 147 739 162 
Hilgemier Bros. 5 cos tin Pe 
Brown Bros. 2.500 108 39 206 8 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 2 mea 313 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 6 a 119 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 148 11 285 
Indiana Prov. Co 55 20 221 
Maass Hartman Co 27 17 eee 
Art Wabnits....... 5 53 ee 
Hoosier Abt. Co. . san pai 
Shippers ........ 2,827 15,480 
CGO Sesasesaddwu 259 915 
GONE yocusstaieess 4,520 4,004 33,584 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 7 P 265 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,504 388 5, 998 787 
a G. & B. Co. 11 163 «1,341 Sas 
J. hrey Co. 3 <kae 274 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 2,588 
A. Sander Co 2 987 ey 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 185 Pree 155 
J. & F. Schroth Co 12 2,771 sve 
John F. Stegner 103 289 enue oan 
Ideal i Es ec wes wae (00 536 tee 
SEE 84 1,502 2,137 3,509 
UN acs ceceteatds 598 510 647 585 
2 Se ee 2,502 3,128 17,279 5,301 


Not including 1,895 cattle, 6,536 hogs and 666 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended May 16, 1931, with comparisons: 

















CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
May 16. week 1930. 
CD iss onic pcntic nee 20, 22,554 18,961 
SE ee 17,182 21,260 12,474 
EE Soeicd deck oehoasee 20,187 26,554 20,983 
I eR rere 14,682 17,159 8,477 
Me A Gie's 6 neieen vem 7,995 8,583 \ 
ar ee 12,286 12,665 10,386 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,216 2,350 1,483 
WOUNNUE Ss Vivecnwicivedacuve 1,510 1,257 1,323 
Ws cia taw chang dwaat 2,701 2,695 aie 
a SSA a 12,554 12,103 9,814 
Milwaukee .........c.000. 3,351 3,626 676 
Indianapolis ............ 4,520 4,028 x 
| eee 502 4,871 2,419 
WE 5s cncye wad sien 122,029 139,705 101,471 
HOGS. 
RCS eras x 44,557 58,078 
pe ES ee 23,807 22,187 28,266 
MR 0 gid’ binie Cocke sees ¥ 1,118 66,321 
Be SO ve alhe stake hacis 101,302 117,738 38,084 
St. — Simon acess han 24,872 25,258 27,725 
ME EE hs csin-occenenye 35,868 35,869 40,382 
os no ee 5,215 7,075 6,167 
REE Send Vowsewsceghs 10,271 3,266 9,558 
Sontag" Pu iecwgtanecg one 10,329 9,782 Saab 
Oy. SE Ke cw 8s va peeees 9,465 41,190 38,327 
CO Ee 8,155 9,663 9,539 
Indianapolis ............ ,584 25,601 37,023 
CRIN 6 i655 0.0 cin wise 17,279 23,752 18,979 
WR Sidi ade eiee axe 439,005 437,146 378,449 
SHEEP. 
CNN oo iéigiiaceca ence 958 50,573 60,933 
Kansas dua nscas chee 32,675 35,700 29,587 
MEE” wae st a'siaenne ways "882 45.554 51.489 
A Pree 15,737 16,069 7,904 
ee eer 32;716 22,140 31,561 
Sio EER ESA ,004 9.492 11,351 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,431 2,249 272 
BE aivgieees ic haneess 892 2,298 1,427 
PEE Sawic'o Wes anita inbe é 6,598 26,997 vik 
Wy ME as'p ue vp. o. 4.04 0600 6,352 3,731 3,230 
Milwaukee ............ m 942 979 703 
Indianapolis ” enn nels ae ig he 3. 1.235 1,663 
we ee eeve'ed cede 5,301 6,725 1,895 
NE Foi ialedsrevinnetcer 192,518 223,742 202,105 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
ards for 

















Stock Y¥ current comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECHIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. =~ Sheep. 
Mon., May 11....16,653 1,759 34,400 18,445 
Tues., May 12... 7,748 3,715 18, = 10,352 
Wed., May 13.... 9,775 2,971 19,533 10,000 
Thurs., May 14... 6,374 3,237 23.450 10,043 
Fri., May 15..... 2,204 865 15,586 14,460 
Sat., May 16..... 300 200 6,000 2,000 
This week ......43,054 12,747 117,308 65,300 
Previous week ...49,012 12,142 114, 571 72,184 
Year a; ok dao 39,770 12,458 129,559 77,050 
Two years ago...39,956 15,290 108,399 85,662 
Total receipts a month and year to May 16, 
with comparisons 
—May.——-  ————Year.—_—__- 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
Cattle -- 94,353 90,314 795,782 767,660 
Calves - 25,626 28,170 212, 892 
Hogs 254,270 290,635 3,232,644 3,000,685 
Sheep - -162,612 196,192 1,583,504 1,597,082 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 1 own 7,414 3,576 
es., May 12 2,213 4,365 pi 
Wed., May 13 3, 1 2.334 3, 
a, May 14... 1,781 2 2,412 5, 

» May 15..... 11 aes 4,968 2,536 
Bat, May 16..... scan wae 500 
This week ...... 384 4 21,493 17,551 
Previous week . ..16,505 125 22,229 18,938 
Year ago ........ 2,433 64 22, 12,875 
Two years ago. ..13,108 231 18,186 26,247 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 








Week ended May 16.$ 7.45 $ 6.85 $ 2.80 $ 8.30 
Previous week 7.50 6.80 2.85 8.85 
SE cst enewees 5.00 9.55 
SME ees cuaee 6.25 14.10 
MEE, v4 eantoned 04 4ee 8.20 15.70 
BE sic agendacescied 7.50 14.70 
TE ick cuneveccvedas 7.50 14.40 
Av. 1926-1930. .....$11.65 $10.70 $ 690 $13.70 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
Yards: 











ers at the Chicago Stock 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended May 16.... 29.700 95,800 48,200 
Previous week - 32,507 92,342 53,246 
1930 . »337 1 64,205 
1929 26,853 90,213 415 
1928 31,849 1 47,575 
1927 40,366 100,764 54,334 

















*Saturday, May 16, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, accynap weights and tops and average 











prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. —__Prices—- 
Ree’d. gt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ented | May 16. Ha 300 235 $ 7.40 $ 6.85 
Previous week ....... 4,571 240 7.50 6. 
2.550 238 410.40 10.05 
399 239 11.45 10.85 
131,968 230 10.20 9.65 
120,830 245 10.10 9.65 
106,708 253 14.40 13.35 
119,500 241 $11.30 $10.70 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
———. for week ended May 15, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 


WU ORG MOOS Bole dev adiveddcsencsdcase 102,149 
PN OE Se dvic kc vatsdcdopicateacers 99,460 
WD Save cods iv chhavcccassdcdsessoutur 118,757 
SE. Fecubet wekne di eke eacuceon eaicbeaqenel 107,127 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago PR cee mig 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
May 21, 1931, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 
May 21. week. 





Packers’ purchases 61,284 

Direct to packers .... 33,019 

Shippers’ purchases .. 23,488 

NE vain’ dG AWS oo cde meee 108,573 117,791 
—_@— 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended May 16, 1931: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 4,674 9,668 3,748 34,377 
Central Union Lave date 2,087 1,828 reese |... ae 
ee 422 3,920 13,4008 8,865 
UO pues ke cay-cke 7,133 15,416 17,257 50,019 
Previous week ...... 8,347 16,486 19,082 51,324 
Two weeks ago...... 8,336 15,418 20, 56,954 























SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1931. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

NE cc canscssnqunee 300 6,000 2,000 
ED GE shcessiceoes 100 600 3,000 
ME: Sntevessee tees one 100 5,500 1,500 
So See 275 2,500 900 
TL whdscocicetes 200 2,500 2,000 
OO eS 250 3,000 700 
SEE ec cevcotcwsssce 200 900 900 
Oklahoma City ......... 200 500 Saat 
PE. WED “asscncvecse 400 800 700 
OTe 100 100 200 
DE ndGbiSe5ss<hceees 400 300 1,600 
END ‘cecbn vecentvese 100 100. 
PEL. cnvosvacccéosece 200 800 100 
Ee. cccon tp vee s 100 2,500 100 
OS re <b 500 300 
ED oc skccctaun se 100 600 300 
 Sonssscnensoyoass 100 400 100 
DEE a dtlbsocdcet sob 100 300 300 
PEND eka cwneevcccces 100 100 100 

MONDAY, MAY 18, 1931. 

MD ntisingic augeb sSbek 22,000 43,000 12,000 
a 12,000 6,000 14,000 
PER. SE waco cmaehs sete 10,500 13,500 14,000 
St. Louis 500 13,000 4,500 
St. Joseph . 2,200 7,000 8,000 
Sioux City . 4,000 7,500 2,000 
OS 3,800 9,000 2,500 
Oklahoma City 600 1,000 400 
Fort Worth .. 7,000 800 16,500 
Milwaukee ...... 500 900 600 
ono 5 Gab khaesaaea’ 3,500 3,200 5,100 
DEE Swickoseekseceah 500 900 600 
ME, ebWs9o ce-ckpeesen 2,900 3,200 600 
0 OEE SS ee 500 6,000 500 
EEE. 05% Sc0bna00e « 600 2,300 1,000 
EN <5 fants kb aes s 800 3,800 1,500 
Re 1,400 5,100 2,800 
DD nt¢tnedsadetc ese 900 2,500 1,200 
PED Aas ann soksepess 300 500 500 

TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1931. 
SD 5 ccke bs cevesccne 5,000 17,000 11,000 
PD MT exsagasceons 4,500 3,000 7,000 
SE Enis e chenns seem 8,000 6,500 12,000 
ON eee 4,700 14,500 5,500 
rE nok an cca wane ,000 3,000 7,500 
Sioux City 5,500 4,500 
St. Paul 6,500 500 
Oklahoma City 1,000 400 
Fort Worth 1,300 9,000 
Milwaukee . 2,300 100 
Denver 1,900 2,100 
Louisville 500 600 

ichita ..... 600 3,000 400 
Indianapolis ............ 1,200 5,000 600 
Ee cae 500 300 
OS Ee 300 3,300 2,000 
8S ee Se si Seak 1,400 aires 
EE ee 200 1,100 600 
ERS SS SR 100 500 900 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1981. 
IE on sandinn coeaha ban 8,000 14,000 7,000 
SS ae 000 ,000 16,000 
| Se ee 7,000 11,000 14,000 
err es 1,500 5,000 1,500 
Ss aaa 2,000 000 7,500 
OS ee 3,000 7,000 500, 
OR SS 2,500 11,000 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 400 700 300 
TE MD occonepctone 4,000 700 13,000 
Milwaukee ... 600 1,500 100 
Denver .... 500 1,300 2,300 
Louisville. 200 500 100 
Wichita 1,700 400 
Indianapolis ,000 300 
Pittsburgh 1,000 500 
Cincinnati E 1,900 
FSS 400 
Cleveland 1,000 
Nashville 400 
RID 35's wd cows oes snust 8,000 
Kansas City 11,000 
BE: Bis kntntosnnie hen 6,000 
St. Louis » 2,500 
wan cecescesab a 1,700 4,500 4,000 
EE ctntd ane naswne 3,000 7,000 2,000 
-. (eS 2,600 7,000 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 600 600 400 
F nthe sees dine 2,500 700 4,000 
EE. na'ninae pe se-02-> 600 1,600 200 
ccs cacnchmenhs 900 2,000 3,800 
ED a ack vesshubess 100 400 300 
Rh cchkbtcadcnahee 300 1,600 300 
Indianapolis ............ 700 8,000 400 
REE, onipnbicecponee 100 1,500 500 
Cincinnati 3,800 1,900 
Buffalo .. 2,300 800 
Cleveland .. 1,200 500 
Nashville 800 500 

1931. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ..... 2,000 18,000 7,000 
Kansas City 500 3,000 2,000 
ha ... 1,300 11,000 7,500 
St. Louis . 1,500 13,000 2,500 
St. Joseph 600 4,000 3,000 
Sioux City . 1,000 8,500 2.000 
St. Paul 3,200 10,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 300 500 200 
i: WD otdbcchss bee 900 900 5,000 
aa 200 700 100 
RISB SS ARR 300 400 900 
PE cosas ccuntede ses 200 1,200 100 
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ES 200 6,000 200 
DEL ccdneparseaen’s ee 1,000 300 
PEE ses ssnetectnee 300 3,600 2,000 
DET S24 6660cneesenn<s 100 2,500 900 
i, OE eee 200 = 1,200 400 
—__@——_ 
CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing March, 1931, are reported as fol- 
lows by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce: 
IMPORTS. 
Sheep, lamb & goat. Other.* 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Denmark ....... 195 $205 594 $73 
PEE cone hews Ganeas. | epabae 12,125 1,057 
Germany ....... 15,988 27,494 79,101 17,121 
Pn ¢histauus siwias seduce 60 120 
NSS AES Seen er 23,700 5,877 
DEED Sccces kegs  0¢>000 5,550 1,086 
Rumania ....... 100 300 80 
United Kingdom. 16,044 17,802 2,938 1,080 
: Sehneae < 8,542 10,972 75,634 9,557 
hss 08 <5 3,722 2,851 726 104 
Argentina ...... 67,621 106,564 350,844 88,573 
et a ee 35,935 3,846 
Uruguay ....... a 5,278 51,685 7,006 
British India ee SE -<cecee -aebpae 
DR sabsucensu 076 52,294 40,483 26,217 
i eeseeth came SD ceopic. -deuens 
MD: sesacbaws 5,517 ee sasken?:. senane 
nh indeunewew 4, ME: whe tea! Aa weawn 
Pe ee Ae 
Australia ...... 48,983 42,841 21,328 3,068 
New Zealand .. 73,522 69,831 523 161 
Union So. Africa 2,265 SE. dish Stats “be Ane oh 
Pree . 3 See 
ae 360,011 $466,604 702,146 $165,390 


*Includes hog casings from China, Russia, etc. 
—_— 620 Ibs. of ‘‘other’’ casings valued 














at 
EXPORTS. 
Hog casings. Beef casings. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
rr 0,076 $5,549 53,596 $7,971 
Czechoslovakia ....... .....- 22,919 1,999 
DE setctheh Wiwkes | oswicns 38,150 3,820 
DUNE a ssvevesa 1,960 OOD ctaces . phante 
Germany ....... 477.433 38,753 630,300 47,445 
Netherlands .... 76,216 10,298 36,622 243 
Norway ........ 6,059 1,000 46,507 2,969 
Poland & Danzig 18,245 3,919 58,056 2,474 
errs 6, ae. “estan || enndee 
Sweden ........ 4,063 958 26,876 2,966 
United Kingdom.319,349 70,144 11,457 1,337 
SE doceccee 308 _.. 2S es 
eee 577 a sse0te> “einen 
Bermudas ...... 736 an .| beeen. wevans 
ayer eee 1,798 629 5,267 4 
PE estositsed cepahe <'se2'e3 2,470 720 
Philippine Islands 600 DE naawen: ? aakus 
Australia ...... © aks sea jb eeae> 
New Zealand.... 620 BE: Paekgagl iia weeks 
Union So. Africa 1,400 Me sédusd™ cescey 
TE a ccncus 1,094,330 $193,485 932,220 $76,408 


The above totals include 357 lbs. of hog cas- 
ings valued at $97 shipped to Malta, Gozo and 
Cypress and 30 Ibs. of hog casings valued at $10 
shipped to Honduras. 


Shipments from the United States to 
Hawaii included 390 lbs. of hog cas- 
ings valued at $455 and 87 lbs. of beef 
casings valued at $34. 

Exports of other casings: Denmark, 
90 lbs. valued at $76; Germany, 58,486 
Ibs. valued at $8,446; Netherlands, 14,- 
760 lbs. valued at $759; Sweden, 16,294 
Ibs. valued at $983; United Kingdom, 
12,798 lbs. valued at $1,746; Canada, 
18,612 lbs. valued at $8,015; Panama, 
539 Ibs. valued at $240; Mexico, 650 
Ibs. valued at $34; Cuba, 530 Ibs. valued 
at $500; New Zealand, 936 lbs. valued 
at $305, a total of 123,695 lbs. valued 
at $21,104. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, May 15, 1931: 





*Includes St. 


Ieuis, 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on May 14 
1931, fixed the following price differen. 
tials between basis, premium and dis. 
count grades of hides deliverable 
against Exchange contracts, effectiye 
May 15, 1931, to prevail until further 
notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the 
non-discount months of December, Jap. 
uary, and February. 5 

Differentials on frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dock or ware. 
house, duty paid. 


FRIGORIFICO. 


Steers 
Light steers 





PACKER. 





Heavy native steers......... premium 
= light te steers. 

eavy native cows... discount 
Light native cows.......... wea’ Basis, 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... .30 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. -30 discount 
Heavy Texas steers................ -30 premium 
Light Texas steers...... ee ere). -55 discount 
Ex. light Texas steers.............. -55 discount 
i TTT PTET CREE 55 discount 

PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers........... -85 discount 
Native cows and steers............ -30 discount 
——_-—_— 


CHINESE HIDE INSPECTION. 


There is now being established a ser. 
vice for the inspection of all hides and 
skins imported into and exported from 
the port of Shanghai, China, the 
Shanghai Bureau of Inspection and 
Testing Commercial Commodities an- 
nounced recently. 

The probable date for the enforce 
ment of the contemplated regulations 
has not been announced. It is doubtful 
that any standards will be set up during 
the present season. However, the 
bureau expects to have this service 
established at the beginning of the next 
export season for hides and skins. 

os 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 16, 1931, were 4,520,080 
Ibs.; previous week, 4,232,000 Ibs; 
same week last year, 4,955,000 lbs; 
from January 1 to May 16 this year, 
72,176,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
83,108,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 16, 1931, were 
2,264,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,999,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,062,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to May 16 ths 
year, 51,234,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 71,618,000 lbs. 

eX 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended May 16, 1981: 











Week ended New York. Boston. Phil 
May 16, 1961........ 7,804 ecogus 
May 9, .1081........ 063 7,265 
May 2, 1931........ 10,621 sw wees 
Apr. 25, 1981........ 19,520 .ccses A 
To date, 1981...... 282,781 27,627 
May 17, 1930........ 49,230 15,626 
May 10, 1980........ 21,576 1,069 | 
To date, 1980...... 784,130 347,401 «(280 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThere was 
another liberal movement of hides in 
the Chicago packer market this week, 
with the total for the period estimated 
around 150,000 hides. Steady prices 
prevailed for May take-off for most of 
the trading period, with April hides 
going at a 4c differential under the 
May prices, representing a 4c lower 
market than previous week on April 
hides. However, late in the week a 
half-cent advance was paid for light 
native cows, both April and May take- 
off, and later bids at this level for light 
cows were declined by sellers. 

Most of the business was spread over 
a period of three days, and the buying 
was of a fairly broad character. Pack- 
ers were apparently disposed to go 
along at these levels with the idea of 
cleaning out all the late winter hides 
and killers are now thought to be fairly 
well cleaned up to date. In fact, the 
slowness of the trade late this week 
is generally explained by the fact that 
most killers are cleaned up; more hides 
could have been moved at these levels. 

Spready native steers quoted 94%@ 
10c, nom. Around 30,000 or more na- 
tive steers were moved this week at 
8%c for Mays and 8c for Aprils. About 
20,000 extreme native steers moved at 
8c, mostly April-May take-off, but some 
March included. 

LATER—Several cars straight May 
extreme native steers sold at 8%c, or 
we up. 

Butt branded steers moved in a good 
way at 8!4c for Mays and 8c for Aprils, 
and Colorados at 7%4c for Mays and 
Te for Aprils. Heavy Texas steers 
sold at 8c for Mays and 8c for Aprils, 
while light Texas steers moved at 7%c 
for Mays and 7%c for Aprils; extreme 
light Texas steers quoted 7@7%4c, as to 
dating. 

Heavy native cows sold at 7%4c for 
Mays and 7c for prior to May, these 
ruming back to March. About 3,600 
straight May light native cows, and 900 
straight Aprils, moved early at 8c; 
later sales were made at 8c for Mays 
and 7%c for Aprils; final trading was 
about 5,000 St. Paul April-May hides 
at 844c, and this figure later declined 


for other points. Branded cows sold at 
Te for Mays and 7c for Aprils, for 
about 25,000. 


Car April native bulls sold last week 
at 546c, with few branded at 4%c. 

South American market quiet early, 
except for about 6,500 May frigorifico 
light steers reported equal to 9%@ 
Ste, eit. New York, or about %c over 
previous price. Late this week, 6,000 
LaPlata steers sold to this country at 
$30.00 gold, as against $31.00 gold or 
lle paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer moved 6,000 May hides 
late this week at 8c for all-weight na- 
tive steers and cows and 7%c for 
branded; bulls included at 5%c for na- 
tive bulls and 5c for branded. Two 
small lots of May hides from an out- 
side plant moved earlier same basis, no 
bulls included. 

te this week, local small packer 
association moved a car straight May 
light native cows at 9c. 
were outside packers who move 
es on big packer grading sold this 
week in line with packer market. 


In Pacific Coast market, 25,000 more 
April hides sold this week at 6%4c for 
steers and 6c for cows, steady. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
continues steady. All-weights, around 
48 lb. av., are wanted at 6c, selected, 
delivered, but hard to obtain at this 
price and up to 6%c asked. Heavy 
steers and cows last sold at 5%c and 
6c asked. Fair demand for buff weights 
at 6@614c, some asking 6%c. Sales of 
25/45 lb. extremes reported at outside 
points at 74c, while 8c was recently 
paid for free-of-grub hides. Bulls 
quoted about 4c, selected. All-weight 
branded 5@5%c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskin mar- 
ket quoted nominally 15%@l16c, with 
some offered at 16c. Some March light 
calf, 9 Ib. and under, which had been 
offered at 14%4c, have — ared from 
the market, and some confidential trad- 
ing is understood to have taken place 
recently on heavier weights. 

Chicago city calfskins, straight 8/15 
Ib. weights, sold last week at 13c but 
no interest at present; 8/10 lb. quoted 
llc last paid and asked; car of 10/15 
Ib. sold this week at 14%c, or %c down. 
Mixed city and country calf around 11c; 
straight countries 9@9'éc. 

KIPSKINS—Packer native kipskins 
last sold at 12%c for April northerns, 
and llc for April northern over- 
weights. 

Part-car Chicago city kipskins sold 
at 11c, with last previous sale at 11%c. 
Mixed city and country kips 9@9%%c; 
straight countries around 8c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
80c for Aprils; hairless 25@30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES—Market steady but 
rather dull. Choice city renderers held 
at $3.00@3.50; mixed city and country 
northern lots $2.25@2.50; straight 
countries around $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS —Dry pelts quoted 
steady, at 9c last paid for 1% in. and 
up wool, %@1% in. wools at 5c. Big 
packer shearlings continue to move in 
a fairly good way; five or six cars re- 
ported in one direction at 45c for No. 
l’s, 25c for No. 2’s and 15c for fresh 
clips; other sales reported recently at 
4742c for No. 1’s, 2742c for No. 2’s, no 
clips included. Winter pickled skins 
are about cleaned up, with last sales 
reported at $1.75@2.00 per doz. at Chi- 
cago and $1.90 at New York; California 
lambs sold by one big packer previous 
week at $3.00 and later $3.25, just as 
they run. Couple thousand Kentucky 
and Tennessee spring lamb pelts moved 
at 32%%c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 4@5c, nom., per lb., Chicago. 
Last sales of frozen gelatine scraps 
were made basis 2c per lb., Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—AIll New York 
packers moved May hides mid-week, 
about 25,000 involved, at 8%c for na- 
tive steers, 8%c for butt brands and 
7%c for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market steady 
and about unchanged. All-weights 
quoted around 6c. Buff weights could 
be sold at 6c. Extremes generally 
quoted 744c, some asking higher, for 
good mid-westerns. 

CALFSKINS—There was a_ good 
movement of calfskins last week, up- 
wards of 80,000 skins selling, and about 
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four cars reported this week at about 
unchanged prices. The 5-7’s sold at 
$1.10 for cities and $1.15 for packers; 
7-9’s sold at $1.60 for cities; 9-12’s at 
$2.55. Some 12/17 lb. veal kips moved 
at $2.50 for cities. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, May 16, 1931—Close: May 
8.80b; June 9.30n; July 9.60n; Aug. 
9.90n; Sept. 10.15 sale; Oct. 10.50n; 
Nov. 11.00n; Dec. 11.45@11.50; Jan. 
11.80n; Feb. 12.20n; Mar. 12.60@12.75; 
Apr 12.80n. Sales 12 lots. 

Monday, May 18, 1931—Close: June 
9.10n; July 9.40n; Aug. 9.70n; Sept. 
9.95 sale; Oct. 10.30n; Nov. 10.80n; Dec. 
11.25 sale; Jan. 11.60n; Feb. 12.00n; 
Mar. 12.40@12.50; Apr. 12.60n. Sales 
31 lots. 

Tuesday, May 19, 1931—Close: June 
9.15n; July 9.45n; Aug. 9.75n; Sept. 
10.00 sale; Oct. 10.35n; Nov. 10.85n; 
Dec. 11.30 sale; Jan. 11.65n; Feb. 
12.05n; Mar. 12.45@12.55; Apr. 12.65n. 
Sales 59 lots. 

Wednesday, May 20, 1931—Close: 
June 9.25n; July 9.55n; Aug. 9.80n; 
Sept. 10.10@10.15; Oct. 10.50n; Nov. 
11.10n; Dec. 11.45 sale; Jan. 11.80n; 
Feb. 12.20n; Mar. 12.60 sale; Apr. 
12.80n. Sales 78 lots. 

Thursday, May 21, 1931—Close: June 
9.45n; July 9.75n; Aug. 10.00n; Sept. 
10.30@10.38; Oct. 10.70n; Nov. 11.20n; 
Dec. 11.65 sale; Jan. 12.05n; Feb. 
12.45n; Mar. 12.89 sale; Apr. 13.05n. 
Sales 40 lots. 

Friday, May 22, 1931—Close: June 
9.55n; July 9.85n; Aug. 10.10n; Sept. 
10.40 sale; Oct. 10.80n; Nov. 11.30n; 
Dec. 11.75@11.80; Jan. 12.10n; Feb. 
12.50n; Mar. 12.91 sale; Apr. 13.05n. 
Sales 44 lots. 

rs 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 22, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

May 22. week. 1930. 
Spr. na 

Sen . 94%@10n 9%@10n 16 @16%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 8% @ 8%ax @14% 
Hvy. Tex. ~~ " @ 8% @ 84n @14% 
Hvy. butt brnd’ 

pd Aa Seane @ 8% @ 8% @14% 
at 28 hog @ 7™% @ 7% @i4 
Ex- it Tex. 

a 4 seain'é @ 7% @7T% @12% 
Brnd’d cows. @T™, @ Tn @12% 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 7% @ 7% @12% 
Lt. nat. cows 8 @ 8%b 8 @ 8% @13 
Nat. bulls .. @ 5% @ 5%4n 9 @ 9% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ in @4%n 8 @8 
Calfskins ...154%4@16 @16n @21 
Kips, nat.... @12 @12% @18 
Kips, ov-wt.. @l1 @li1 @16 
Kips, brnd’d @ 9 @9 @l4 
Slunks, reg.. @s80 @s0 1.25@1.35 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @ 8 


: Dd 8 % 3 
Branded .... @™& TT @T%n 12%n 
Nat. bulls .. @5%4% $5 @ 5%n @ 8% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 5 @ 44n @ 7% 
Calfskins ...12%@13n @13 184% @19n 
rece a 11 @U% 1 @11% 16%@1in 
Slunks, reg.. @75 D 1.15 
Slunks, hris..20 @25 20 @25 25 
COUNTRY ES. 
Hvy. steers.. 5%@ 6 5%@ 6 @ 9% 
Hvy. cows .. 5%@ 6 5%@ 6 @ 9% 
eee 6 @6% 6 g 6% 10 @10% 
Extremes ... 74@ 8 7%@ 7% 124%@12% 
} eee @ 4n @ 4n Jax 
Calfskins ...9 @9% 9 @9% 14%@15n 
Eee 8 @8% 8 @ 8% 14n 
Light calf ..50 @60 50 @60 ; a 1.10 
Deacons ....50 @60 50 @60 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg...25 @35 25 @35 50 60 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n 5 10n 
Horsehides ..2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 3.25@4.50 
SHEEPSKINS. 
PES I se nc ce ane @1.00 1.30@1.40n 
Sml. pkr. 
‘whack ates 2. 1.35n 


lambs .... 90 1.00 
Pkr. shearlgs.45 @47% 45 47% 30 
Dry pelts ... @ 9 @9 





Jacob Schlachter, well-known Cincin- 
nati ker, and Mrs. Schlachter, made 
a visit to Chicago this week. 


Fred G. Schenk, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Columbus Packing 
Co., Columbus, O., was a_ business 
visitor in the city this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four days 
of this week totaled 20,480 cattle, 7,473 
calves, 73,450 hogs, and 32,295 sheep. 

E. S. Urwitz, manager Dryfus Pack- 
ing Co., Lafayette, Ind., made his regu- 
lar trip to Chicago this week. This 
time he was accompanied by his family. 


The “big three” of Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co.—vice presidents R. H. Daigneau, 
E. N. Sturman and H. H. Corey—were 
in Chicago for a day during the week. 


J. C. Wood & Co., provision and by- 
product brokers, Chicago, IIl., have 
opened a branch office at 112 North 
Delaware st., Philadelphia, Pa. M. 
Broadbent will be in charge. 


Jay E. Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was a 
business visitor in the city several days 
during the middle of the week. He was 
accompanied by Fred Duffield, vice 
president of the company. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 16, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, Ibs...14,679,000 13,005,000 14,989,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs... .50,326,000 50,924,000 45,524,000 
Sara, TRS. ..cccces 5,513,000 4,231,000 4,025,000 


Claude W. Kitchen, assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and C. V. Whalin, chief 
of the division of livestock, meats and 
wool, were visitors in the city during 
the week and callers at the office of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


L. Harry Freeman, vice president of 
Rumsey & Co., following the liquida- 
tion of that company’s interests in the 
Chicago market has made affiliations 
with Hately Bros. Co. which will per- 
mit him to continue his life-long con- 
nection with the packing industry. 
Meanwhile he is leaving for his twenty- 
first consecutive season at his summer 
home on the island of Nantucket, off 
the coast of Massachusetts. 

— —4e- 


ROGERS IN NUCKOLLS PACKING. 


The Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., has secured A. E. Rogers, form- 
erly general manager of the Virden 
Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif., to 
replace W. H. Raschke as general man- 
ager. Mr. Rogers is a well-known oper- 
ating and merchandising executive in 


the packing field, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast and in Canada. He was 
an executive of P. Burns & Company, 
the big Canadian kers, before tak- 
ing charge of the Virden interests. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Section 


PACKER’S 15TH ANNIVERSARY. 


The advantages and soundness of a 
policy of “buy right,” “make right” 
and “sell right” have been demon- 
strated once more as shown in the 
progress made by the Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark., which cele- 
brated its fifteenth birthday anniver- 
sary on Sunday, May 17. 

Otto Finkbeiner, president and man- 
ager, went to Little Rock fifteen years 
ago and with limited capital established 
the company. He pursued a consistent 
policy of close attention to buying, 
manufacturing and merchandising. He 
saw to it that the quality of all prod- 
uct—not only meats, but sausage and 
everything else produced or merchan- 
dised by his company—was uniformly 
high. 

He gave personal supervision to 
manufacturing operations, watched to 
see that leaks were stopped before they 
secured a headway, and supervised 
merchandising methods and kept them 
up-to-date. 

He kept in close contact with his 
public, from the highest official in the 
state to the lowliest laborer, cooperated 
with the farmers so they would supply 
a better grade of livestock for manu- 
facture into meats, and in many other 
ways made himself a useful part of the 
community he had chosen for his busi- 
ness and his home. 

As a result he has built up one of the 
outstanding packing businesses in the 





START RIGHT AND KEEP IT UP. 


Otto Finkbeiner, sausage maker, went 
to Little Rock, Ark., 15 years ago with a 


little money in his pocket. Today he is 
one of the leading citizens of Arkansas 
and one ot the industry’s best-thought-of 
packers. 
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Southwest, and when the time came 
celebrate his company’s birthday regi. 
dents of the entire state participated, 

All departments of the plant wer 
open to the more than ten thousand 
visitors participating in the celebration, 
including the stock yards, shipping 
room, sausage manufacturing depart. 
ment, provision room, pork and beef 
coolers and the killing floors. All along 
the vistors’ route there were displays 
of “Arkansas Maid” meats and meat 
products. Sandwiches made of these, 
together with cold drinks, were served 
to the guests at the end of the route of 
inspection. 

Congratulatory talks were made by 
Governor Harvey Parnell, Arkansas, 
Mayor Harvey Knowlton and Rog 
Lawhon, and by R. T. Keefe, president 
of the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company, 
Arkansas City, and Wichita, Kan., who 
was a special guest at the celebration. 

Helping Hog Production. 

A feature of the birthday. week a- 
tivities was the provision by Mr. Fink- 
beiner of 61 grade gilts, all bred, for 
distribution to as many 4-H club boys, 
These were delivered at meat prices, 
with the understanding that payment 
will be made by each boy out of the 
first litter of pigs sold. 

G. D. Cowsert, local county agricul 
tural agent, said that the pig club proj- 
ects could not have been planned m 
any such extensive scale except for Mr. 
Finkbeiner’s cooperation. The Little 
Rock Packing Company assures 4 
market for the pigs, and the boys may 
dispose of the sows at the plant laterif 
they wish, realizing at the current 
market on any gain in weight made by 
the hogs while in their possession. 

This is only one feature of the c- 
operation extended to livestock raisers 
by the Little Rock Packing Co. i 
addition to offering a market for th 
better grades of hogs and cattle, advice 
and assistance is given in the selection 
of type of livestock and methods @ 
feeding. 

Officers of the company are Ott 
Finkbeiner, president and managel; 
Nick Eichelmann, vice-president; J 
seph Jung, secretary; E. L. Crist, trea 
urer; L. L. Lauck, sales and 


manager. 
Rete tan Yh 
NEWFOUNDLAND MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Newfoundlan 
from the United States increas 
nearly 2,000,000 Ibs. in 1930 over 192, 
the 1930 imports amounting to 14213; 
176 lbs. compared with 12,424,257 ibs 
in the previous\year. Of the 1930 
5,833,407 Ibs. was beef, 736,620 hams 
and shoulders, 6,141,907 pickled pet 
and 712,323 neutral lard. 
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om TRADE NOTES 
— = Compared to orn — the pest 
seven years, regular ams, 
: PROVISION BROKERS Green and Pickled, are selling rela- 
ns ee. tively cheaper than any other item on 
_ 332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois the provision list. 
neu BE ae a the —_ 
; estern arkets on ay 1, 1931, 
bration, COMP LETE SERVICE were, with the exception of the year 
shipping 1930, the smallest reported on that 
dam PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS date during the past five years, being 
nd a , jc ve pounds, or 1014% less than 
All along Beef, Provisions, Lard, Fresh Pork, Sausage Materials, ee ee 
displays Animal Feed Materials, Fertilizer Materials, We will be pleased to submit offerings 
od wae Tallow, Grease, Casings. promptly on receipt of your inquiries. 
of these, 
e served 
route of 
=| IFC. ROGERS, INC 
aa F. e | D F co] | oe 
ried NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
Sompany, PHILADELPHIA 
Can., who 
lebration PROVISION 
m. 
won BROKER 
Mr. Fink- 
bred, for 
lub boys. 
at prices, Member of New York Produce Exchange 
payment ‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
ut of the 
y agricul Packing House Products| 
or “The . kag: a Grease = Tankage H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
— Cracklings — Glue Stock . 
pt for Mr, 9) — Bones — Hog Hair Architect 
‘he Little Vegetable Oils PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
taal 4 175 W. a Hl. 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
ys may . 
nt later if ae 
e current ame ie 
= Cold Storage Install 
rs ROBERT J. McLAREN, A‘I‘A old Storage installation 
of the c- ARCHITECT All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 
ck raisers DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION I\ EZ 
t oe PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES Glenwood JOHN R. LT St sists Pa 
et for the 1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ml. 526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. ; 
tle, advice 902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
e selection 
rethods of PROTEST DENVER MEAT RATES. _lies in the difference in freight for beef from Denver to Seattle, while a carload 
Charging that meat freight rates to “on the hoof” and beef “on the hook.” Of live a can soe ot on 
are Otte @ the Pacific coast discriminate against | The rates for fresh meats and pack- Seagal pee carload on live hoga is $176 
: i @ Denver packed meats, a complaint has inghouse products are so much higher and on sheep 98c per cwt. 
ident; © F  been filed by the Denver Union Stock than the relative rates for livestock on As a result it is claimed that the 
pre | Yards Co. and the livestock exchange the hoof that they are alleged to violate Denver market has suffered, the tend- 





with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, The discrimination, it is charged, 












the federal transportation act. 
For example, the charge is $2.25 per 
cwt. to ship a carload of fresh beef 


ency of livestock producers being to 
ship their live animals to the west coast 
rather than to the Denver market. 


























CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 


























Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
May 21, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
15% 16% 
14% 15% 
13% 144% 
13 14 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
16-18 12 12% 
18-20 .. : 12% 





12% 
16-22 ose 
SKINNED HAMS. 


ment Pickled. 
tandard. Fancy. 
eon 14% 
13% 14% 
13% 14% 
13 14 
12% 13% 
12% 13% 
12 eee 
11% 
11% 
11% 











Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
10% 
9% 
9 
8% 
8% 
16% 
15 
14 
12% 
11% 
11% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. 
DD inboseneas seus saatin 
BED oa wishdcnats. 8% 10% 
cs 8% 10 « 
| RAREST 8% 9% % 
nn checkences 8% 9% 8% 
EDS we ecnownens 8K see 8% 
SE “Gas peeb nam 8 
a 7% 7% 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
— Export Trim. 
SD: \ ptesuadeoekawke bee 6% 
SE. ieap undp ehnnse een 8% 6% 
PE ‘hwnchadsoatbeneutey 6% 6% 
ONS Sc 6% 7 
BD dapecingucesnesiesss 7% 7% 
Dt ii sascteshabans ul 8% 
BED: siGhastsne canadian se 8 8% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 7%n 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 7%n 
Regular plates ............ 68 7% 
Clear plates ............... 4-6 6 
Pt a conch eg hese oo ws See 5% 
Green square jowls ........ 6% 
Green rough jowls ......... 6 


PURE VINEGARS 


AP LLAHAN & COMPANY 


CA 
CA 


+LA SALLE STREET 





FUTURE PRICES. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1931. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May 7.85 ae 7.85ax 
BERD 000 2028 — 7.85ax 
July 8.00 8.00 7.92% 7.92%ax 
Sept. 8.10 8.10 8.02% 8.02%ax 
Oct. 8.02% 8.02% 7.95 7.95b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Saree 8.70ax 
SHEE 000. oa0 8.874%4ax 
MONDAY, MAY 18, 1931 
LARD— 
May 7.80 7.80 7.70 7.70 
DD 4% ahaa am rer 7.70n 
July 7.85 7.85 7.75 7.75ax 
Sept. - 7.95 7.95 7.82% 7.82%b 
Oct. 7.87% 7.87% 7.75 7.75—b 
OLEAR BELLIES— 
Be ree Sak 8.50ax 
ST kaw canoe oaks caine 8.70ax 
Aug. ... 8.87% 8.87% 8.85 8.85 
TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1931. 
LARD— 
May ... 7.60 7.70 7.60 7.62\%4ax 
SOD oa ane> “as ere 7.621n 
July ... 7.70 7.77% 7.62% : # 
Sept. 7.75-72% 7.87% 7.70 7. 
Oct. 7.77% 7.65 7. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May 2... soc eos sees 
July ... 8.35-25 8.40 8.15 
ee Sees cone 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1931. 
LARD— 
Sea 7.65—ax 
OT eee ohes ~~ 7.6744n 
| [a ee — 7.724ax 
Sept. 7.80 7.82% 7.80 7.824 
Oct. 7.75 vies osee é 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ST cea: hens blasts er 
July ... 8.32% 8.50 8.32% 
Mc: x 0% babs rr whee 
THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1931. 
LARD— 
May 7.67% 7.70 7.67% . 
SD) ub aiecein — ~ 
July 7.80 7. 82% 7.77% -17% 
Sept 7.82% 7.92% 7.82% 7.90ax 
Oct. 7.75 7.85 7.75 7.85 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ae 8.3714n 
IE 8.47%ax 
Aug. . 8.624%ax 
FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1931. 
LARD— 
eee ns Kee 7.55ax 
ee ee ‘> asics 7.55n 
July 7.75 7.75 7.60 7.60— 
Sept. ... 7.85 7.85 7.70 7.72% 
Oct. ... 7.77% 7.77% 7.65 7.674%4— 
CLEAR BELLIES 
NE isa esate iwas ack 8.25ax 
July 8.35 8.40 8.25 8.40 
D>: ave: seae er ane 8.55n 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil... @uy% 
Headlight burning oil. @ 9 
Prime winter strained. @ 8% 
Extra winter strained. @ 8% 
Extra lard oil....... @ 8% 
Extra No. 1 @ 7% 
No. 1 lard @ 7% 
+s Sa @ 7% 
Acidiess tallow oil. @7 
2 C. T. neatsfoot..... @14% 
Pure neatsfoot oil.......... ss @10 
Special neatsfoot oil................... @ 8% 
_ eS SSE Serer eames @ 8 
BO, We III oa vaccnccccccccccces @ 7% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 


gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 

Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.47% 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.60 
a — ee EEE ES .2 





nd Barrels contain 
ces are for oil in barrels. 


1.42% 
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Beef. 
Week ended 
May 20, 1931. Cor. wk., 1930, 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
ae 4 . & Rae 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 385 30 
Rib roast, it end. ..80 23 #18 «45 3 ¥ P 
Chuck roast ........18 16 12 82 a 
civias 8 8 8 8s 
‘ 8 st cut. 2 40 | 
Steaks, 40 38 20 6 4 & 
eeas's 24 #16 «228 (Og 6 
Beef stew, chuck...16 14 10 27 22 x 
Corned 1 sasapen 
boneless ......... 2% 2 12 82 2&8 
out "ete il open 15 15 8 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis.22 22 15 2 22 3 y 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. om, P 
ane eeedee - 28 15 30 
pagent: 2 «15 28 Hy : 
Stews eaccceecececeeeld 10 15 15 F 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 25 2 
Chops, rib and loin 40 25 50 % 
Mutton. 
le werscccocccccocs 24 ai 
Stew cocccccccccccedé oe 14 ia St 
Shoulders .....-----. 16 oe Be St 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 ° By St 
St 
Pork. st 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 18 @21 25 St 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 18 @20 24 @% St 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 17 18 2 4 S 
23 28 Co 
18 St 
@i6. 2 @28 St 
2 16 @18 St 
ae: 
a St 
St 
St 
Hindquarters ............ 22 @24 24 ° 
Forequarters ocseecae 14 14 St 
BS. ceceee 25 24 Co 
Breasts .. 15 16 Co 
Shoulders 16 20 St 
i Fs 
Ste 
Co 
Fo 
+ Hi 
a 
Sir 
Si 
Be 
Be 
Ru 
Fis 
CURING MATERIALS. = 
Bbis. Sacks. Ins 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago. -..10% a 
— 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b ¥.: 
Dbi. refined granulated 6 
Small crystals .. 
— crystals Br 
iD WSINID Sn cea cntsvasesiss . 
Dole refd. gran. nitrate of soda... sy = 
an 25 bbl. lots %4c more. Sw 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% & Ox 
—— to —— in bbis., “7 Fr 
5 ton lots or more............ + % Fre 
In bbls. in less than “B-ton lots.... 8 g Lis 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 q Ki 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0o.b. On Ch 
Medtutn carlots, ‘per ton, Lob. “Chidiew MP Go 
Rock,  enhsts, pan’ ton; f.0.b. Chicago. ..... 8a Me 
Sugar— 
—_ a e basis, f.o.b. New Or- Bri 
eee sess oe hale ee 
a= — re to 65 combined su- ry 
d invert ert, New York.......- 85 
Pe ad «4 f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, Cho 
pat. Reserve, La.., ee ee @3.5 Me 
ackers’ curing sugar, 2 le 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......++ @3.%5 Mes 
t 
Mec 
= 
SPICES. Lar 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
‘Whole, Groun.\ Hes 
Pibiie i. ibscasace.ccbapekecbeean 10 6B Lig 
INS, - 6 oc vo0c'ccess chabaswacree . 2 H Hes 
are a se wcicds abe as0ce SERS On ER éy 5 ' Lig 
BEEP, o0.<.0cesiechoneoseltaannetene ms Lig 
Me eh ea a ole'se 3 ae ¢ ee ee ie 52 Mu 
RT Serre cor es th Mut 
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k., 1939, 
Es Carcass Beef. 
38 ¥ Prime native steers— 
2 HOD- GOO oor re ceccrcccccccceceees 
40 % BEE cosccins snseebinscesedencs 
3: 3 I 5 ccelsacvuss say iueks 
2 Good native steers— 
2 BE iv cas osdcnveaedesboasenes 
. "Pee 
3 3 Ey avons cakienas taney 
22 Medium steers— 
MNES 5.5 .Wu0's c0sveaccaoeacet 
SS errr ore 
. on 800-1000 ......-- - 3 mblebb Gwin adie Sieve 
Heifers, good, 400-600 ............. 
2 RRS re re 
3 Hind quarters, choice .............. 
Fore quarters, choice ...............4. 
% Beef Cuts. 
Week 
ended 
May 20, 1931. 
a Steer loins, prime ...... 
| es Steer loins, No. 1 ...... 
as Steer loins, No. 2 3 
Steer short loins, “prime. . 
Steer short loins, No. z. 
Steer short loins, No. 2. 
25 Steer loin ends (hips) . P 
24 Steer loin ends, No. 2.. 
22 GE TEI occ vccceccccces 
20 Cow short loins ........ 
Cow loin ends (hips).... 
18 Steer rive, a 
Steer ribs, No 
3 Steer ribs, No. 2 
v] Cow ribs, No . 
Cow ribs, No. 3 .. 
Steer rounds, rime 
Steer rounds, . ee 
Steer rounds, 2 
Steer chucks, rime 
Steer chucks, No. 1 
14 Steer chucks, No. 2 
8 Sea 
16 OS™ See 
20 eee 
Medium plates ......... 
te ee 
Steer navel ent.s......... 
Cow navel ends ........ 
Fore — pare aes maker 
4 See 
2h Strip yg No. a bnls. 
Strip loins, No. err 
Sirloin butts, Non Es. os 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
—— 2. See 
Flank — pinvele ai Giga seco 
S. Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging Teeteelsins Saee 
bis. Sacks. Insides, green, 6@8 lbs.. 
ry Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 
BY 6 
7 
4 
3% 4 
8% & 
9 % 
8 a 
5 
; a 








fries, per lb. |! |! 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... 
Lamb kidneys, per lb. .. 25 


Mutton. 














Week ended 
May 20, 1931. 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. ay. : 23 


Picnic shoulders ........ 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 





2@ 18 25 26 
Hocks 9 11 
Tails 8 15 
Neck bones ; 3% 6 
Slip bones . 13 14 
Blade bones ............ 10 16 
BE GE we's Caimach ees 5 

Kidneys, per Ib. ....... ¢ 8 11 
EE Nabe hcdpeteeaueee 5% 

PEE actsvavetecisrenes 12 14 
DE on bcbebs adehetdewees 5 
ee ae 7 7 
ere ee eos @ 9 @9 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE, 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 

Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. . ‘ 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
been A style pork sausage, _—. 








ngs. 
Bologna in beef bungs. choice. . . 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 
Bolo in beef middles, Choice........ 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 
oe rs err eee cepene 


RNSERORSSeN aes 


Pat pak kD tS Pt bt Pat Pt it bt tt BP BN 
Rhos 


Polish sausage ee Cee PSE SEE. 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
‘Thuringer REE: db acveeecavecessncssee 
Farmer ......... Daas Awalea® Kitaotneweke 
Holstelner See RS Re yee en ee 
ES GENS, ci cccccccccccccece 
itusao Salimi, choice, in hog bungs.. 
B. lami, new condition............ 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... 
Genoa style 
yaar 
—_- new condition.............. 


RESRSE 


am 
7] 


Bee 


= 
o 


pico! 
Tteltan GEVRO RAMS. oc cccccccccccccce wee 
Virginia hams 


€ 
fas 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 
Special lean pork cm a OT ae eee? 
Extra lean pork trimm 

Neck bone trimmings.................. 
Sy MI SIN ind v5 0c cc OSiccceencnsc 
Pork livers 
BE I in 6 a.n 5.0978 o Ctireccntes OO ps0 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 
Boneless chucks 


on 


_ 
& 


mmorobs 
RRR 


Fd 


Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... 
cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. 
we ——_ bulls, 600 Ibs. and up..... 
ee 


aR RE 


QHHHHHHHHSHHHASHHHDS 


WAWOAIAMRA|AWAIS 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack..... 21 
Domestic rounds, 140 ae 
Export rounds, wide. 

ex port rounds, medium. 
Export rounds, narrow. 








Os 2 WOREEEGS, .cccccccccces 12 
No. i Bangs.s+--. bases Sewnewecevedsades ove ae 
0. MS acc ésvcdcovesses de dverebesie a 
BR Me ao 0 :0.6 4666 vin 6 aid C¥ewe does ove, ohe 
SEE ia. bwvo'c.nniccsios cuneate -90 
Middles, selected ROPMAOS ce san Schon rind 1.90 
Dried bladders: 
BE Ey WEG ORriva conc cccccssévedpee + 1.70 
T0323 20. WUNG, TBE. 5 a5. c0cece s'cncsceneoss Sle 
oe 3 SS SAR eee. 
6- 8 in. wide, flat..... Ciecuweaseens voces sO 
Hog casings: 
Narow, per 100 yds.......ccccccccccceesBe IO 
Narrow, special, per or JOR ccccsccsecccmeae 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... -- -900@1.00 
Wide, per 100 -70 
bi 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.. 
Large tins, 1 to crate. ° 

Frankfurt style soeenes in bantind casings—" 
Small tins, 2 to cra 
Large tins, 1 to ae” 

Frankfurt style Layee in hog casings— 











Small tins, 2 to crate............. eccoccee OB 
oan tins, 1 to crate. PRS wucosesasseceee 7.25 

t) sausage in hog casings— 

a ee a ier 5.75 

re eS reese | 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


We ME INNIS «o's is bcc scseccb bs chee tt) 
BE as 6k seis ehh in 50855 6A a OE 7 

Short clear middles, 60-lb. av.......... 11% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 1 Rs wtin webedad g 8% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs................ 10 

Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs..............2.. 8% 
Rib bellies, 25 30 ng a aa bg gine pta deca rd 
Vat backs, 10@12 Ibe...........ccesee. 6 

We WR, BORED BBG. coc cccccsccscccs 6% 
—— EE GU Sse Soka caus vue kwakees Hh 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. me. ae Me bd neie tacts 19% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 PR g 
Standard i hams, 14@16 lbs........ . 19 
Picnics, 4@S IDS... .ccccsccecs sbeewes eae 15% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.................. 27% 
tS) ard bacon, Mg ac con wide seen 122% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 lbs.............. jdoeee 40 

CORR, BI oo cvcccccccccecescss 30 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.............ceeee. 38 

ked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. ne 29 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, es 31 
Cooked picnics, skin’ on, fatted.. a @2t 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked........ avieewen ‘ @38 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Wee WOR, WHER 5 docs cavaccacs ices 20.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... 23.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 23.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 18.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 14.50 
SOS NE sca Cece ceeded eeredee wenses 18.50 
BN SEs vadcccdseceshouneemess anes 15.50 
Plate Ee o ciebi weld Uieeae datecodaiees 16.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... 17.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl Peo 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl.. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ 37. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago gi 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. CAGO.. 2.00. 
h 30 -¥ -y 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 













Pastry, 60-1. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @13 
LARD. 
7.70 
7.02% 
ierces. 9.40 
Refined = boxes, N. Y. 8.57% 
Se Aare 6.62 
Neutral, a tierces. | 8.62 
Compound, acc. to quantity. senaeese 9.50 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces............ iy 6 
Oe WORN cca ees ei cec ck: fe 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil............. 6 
Be ee reser re 5% 
Byemte- Wo, BOING O06 ook ickcccincvcnes 5 
Prime oleo stearine, edible......... asee @ 6 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow.............. * 4 
WO. DR es SO OD, 5 oo vac cike sens 3%@ 3 
ae BT Oe ak eee Ea 
Choice hog I oh 6s he's odehnaeds cde 34H@ 3% 
A- RI 66ko ein cbc Kd bis ores ce 3 
B- White grease, max., 5% DONS S66. 0.8 60 3 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.............05 2%@ 2 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a eRe e awh eb ees Ce 2% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed od Bay tanks, f.o.b. 


& 


APAAH OOD 


RK 
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Retail Shop Talk 

















STORE OPERATING HINTS. 


Boxes, paper cartons, etc., should not 
be allowed to accumulate in back rooms 
and basements. They are a fire hazard 
and encourage rodents. 

Don’t throw oily or greasy rags in 
a heap in a corner. If they must be 
allowed to accumulate, keep them in a 
tight metal container with a lid. Costly 
fires have been caused by spontaneous 
combustion originating in greasy rags. 
The same result might be caused by 
greasy smocks hanging in a closet. 

Many customers object to sawdust on 
the floor. On rainy days when shoes 
are wet it is particularly annoying to 
many women to leave the store with 
sawdust adhering to them. And if they 
dislike it enough, they will trade at a 
store where there is no sawdust on the 
floor. 

Keep blocks, counters, cases, etc., 
clean by sponging them off occasionally 
with sodium hypochlorite. This will 
not only destroy bacteria, but will elimi- 
nate odors. Emptying the scrap box 
at least twice a day, particularly dur- 
ing hot weather, is good practice. Use 
a new scrap box every day or give the 
old one a thorough cleaning. 

Wash the electric light globes occa- 
sionally. Dust, dirt and flyspecks on 
globes do not improve the appearance 
of a store and may cut down the 
amount of light materially. 

Is your cash register in a place con- 
venient for customers? Some resent 
having to walk a few steps out of their 
way to pay a bill. And by the way, 
locations near the cash register are 
among the best in the store for regular 
and special displays. 

Most people turn to the right when 
entering a store. This habit can be 
taken advantage of in arranging dis- 
plays. 

It is surprising how consumer buying 
can be influenced by a few store signs 
of the right kind. And a few signs are 
better than many. A sign or two at- 
tract attention; too many confuse. 

en a 

SLICING PROFIT FROM HAMS. 

An exceptionally good profit may be 
cut out of a ham by following the 
method shown in the accompanying 
illustration, demonstrated by Armour 
and Company recently before a gather- 
ing of Chicago retailers. 

The cuts obtained are center slices, 
butt platter slices, shank platter slices 
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and shank. The yields of these are 
37.77 per cent, 18.46 per cent, 13.73 per 
cent and 25.75 per cent respectively. 

The cutting is done as follows: Re- 
move the aitch bone and start slicing 
at the butt at about the angle shown. 
Slice up to whatever point on the ham 
indicates good center slices. Cut all the 
good center slices. Then cut out a tri- 
angular piece as indicated and slice. 
This leaves a meaty shank piece for 
boiling that is particularly attractive 
because it shows a maximum meat 
surface. 

Shank platter slices cut by this 


—@_ 


HOW TO CUT THE HAM. 


method are particularly suited to the 
small family, and sell readily. The butt 
and shank platter slices usually sell 10 
to 15c lb. below center slices. Using 
the percentages shown and knowing the 
wholesale price, the retailer can easily 
figure the selling prices of the several 
cuts to yield the desired profit. 
- fo 


SALES VOLUME AVERAGES LESS. 


Retail meat dealers whose sales in 
1930 were less than in the preceding 
year are interested in knowing how 
their percentage of reduction compares 
with the reduction in sales in other 
lines of business. 

Department stores had the smallest 
declines in total net sales in 1930, as 
compared with 1929, among the seven 
lines of retail stores covered in the 
semi-annual credit survey of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Jewelry 





stores had the greatest decrease in net 
sales, the dollar value of such salg 
being 24.4 per cent lower in the lag 
six months of 1930 than the simila 
period of 1929. Department store sale; 
declined only 9.7 per cent. 

Reports from 513 retail establish. 
ments, including 103 department 
94 furniture stores, 65 jewelry stores, 
77 men’s clothing stores, 55 shoe stores, 
86 women’s specialty stores, and 33 
electrical appliance stores, located in 95 
cities, with total net sales of $633,521, 
543 for the last six months of 193), 
show that net sales for July-December, 
1930, decreased 11.7 per cent in com. 
parison with those for the correspond 
ing period of 1929. 

It is estimated that retail prices fej 
approximately 10 to 12 per cent from 
December, 1929, to December, 1930, ff 
this range is a correct one to use for 
the periods under consideration, it 
means that, taking retail sales as a 
whole, approximately the same quantity 
of goods was sold in 1930 as in 1929, 

Considering the total net sales of all 
stores reporting, by cities, it was found 
that all cities showed decreases in sales, 
Washington, D. C., with a 1.3 per cent 
decline, had the smallest decrease, and 
Detroit with a decline of 24 per cent 
had the greatest decrease. 

The proportion of business done for 
cash and on open credit each increased 
slightly, while the proportion of goods 
sold on an installment basis showed a 
corresponding decline. 

Collection percentages were some 
what lower for all types of stores, 
ranging from a percentage of 33.4 for 
jewelry stores in the more recent period 
to 50.3 for electrical appliance stores on 
open-credit transactions, and from 96 
for furniture stores to 28.1 in men’s 
clothing establishments on installment 
accounts. The average collection per- 
centage for all sales declined from 42] 
in the last 6 months of 1929 to 39.7 for 
the similar period in 1930 on all open 
credit accounts and declined from 162 
to 14.0 on all installment accounts. 

The average bad debt loss on oper 
credit accounts of all stores reporting 
was 0.5 per cent in 1929 and 06 in 
1930, ranging from 0.5 to 1.8 per cent 
Such losses on installment accounts 
were 2.3 per cent in 1929 and 28m 
1930, ranging from 1.1 for electrical 
appliance stores to 8.1 per cent for 
jewelry stores. Losses due to frauit 
lent buying and fraudulent checks 
mained practically stable. 





Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale’ 
page for business opportunities ail 
argains in equipment. 
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How Meat Customers Buy 


What a Survey Showed as to 
What They Buy and Why 


How do most customers buy 
meat? On price, by cut or by 
weight ? 

What are some of their buying 
habits ? 

These are some of the questions to 
which representatives of the home eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of Nebraska sought answers a 
Nebraska city. They found that 

1. Women constitute 65 per cent of 
the buyers. In neighborhood grocery 
stores more women send their husbands 
to do the shopping than in downtown 
stores. 

2. Few people buy roasts in down- 
town stores. Apparently the down- 
town buyer wants something that can 
be prepared quickly. 

3. On Friday many people buy just 
enough to last them over Saturday, 
apparently waiting for Saturday spe- 
cials. Part of this tendency is at- 
tributed to the fact that many people 
are paid on Saturday. 

4. Fifty-three per cent of the buyers 
have their menus planned when they 
enter the store. Men as a rule do not 
look over displays as much as women 
do. 

5. Only 10 per cent of women cus- 
tomers ask for definite cuts of steak. 

6. Most cuts are priced in the meat 
display. Only 19 per cent were found 
to ask the price. Women asked the cost 
of meat per pound more frequently than 
the men did. 

7. Only 9 per cent look at the scale 
when the butcher is weighing the meat. 
When a woman trades with one butcher 
for any length of time she relies upon 
him sufficiently not to question his 
honesty. 

8. In calling for meat customers 
divided as follows: Selection by cut, 
31 p. c.; selection by price, 28 p. c¢.; 
selection by number (as “4 pork 
chops”), 38 p. c.; selection by piece, 32 
P. ¢.; selection by weight, 19 p. c. 

9. It was found that older people 
call for less tender cuts for stews and 
soups, while younger people buy only 
tender cuts, such as steaks and chops. 

10. In buying lamb older people ask 


for “mutton,” while younger people call 
for “lamb.” 


The more information the meat in- 
dustry has regarding consumer buying 
habits the better can consumer needs 
be met. This is important both to the 
meat dealer and the meat packer. 

——4—__ 


KEEP TROUBLES TO YOURSELF. 

Retailer meat dealers giving personal 
Service, and with interests in their 
communities beyond what they can get 
out of it, have merchandising advan- 
tages which if properly explained to the 
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public will do more in winning good 
will and business than several times 
the same amount of effort expended in 
pleas for sympathy. 

There is too much of a tendency in 
many localities for meat dealers to 
attempt to win public sympathy for 
their business troubles. Those who 
lean on this weak support are very 
liable to get nowhere. The housewife 
is not interested in a retailer’s troubles. 
She has too many of her own to give 
much heed to those of another; but she 
is interested in service, quality meats, 
clean stores, a good assortment of meat 
from which to choose and lastly in 
price. 

The retailer must forget the other 
angles in his competitive battles and 
feature his ability to render these 
things. He must talk convincingly in 
his advertising copy and he must prove 
his case by facts. In addition he must 
be honest with his customers, he must 
know his business, he must study 
modern merchandising methods and he 
must take care of his own business and 
let the other fellow take care of his. 

ee 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Moreland Market, Bybee ave. and 
Milwaukie, Portland, Ore., has installed 
mechanical refrigeration. 

Charles Beck has purchased the meat 
market equipment of George Henry 
Culver, 4025 Beach Drive, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Anton Benak, Omaha, Neb., is build- 
ing a $4,000 addition to his meat plant. 

The Bryan Grocery & Market has 
been opened at 220 South Canyon st., 
Carlsbad, N. M. 

The Modern Market has been opened 
at 405 South Main st., Royal Oak, Mich., 
by Ed. McDonald and Lem Weir. 


Pearl K. and B. H. Apperson have 


sold the meat department of their Oil- | 


dale Bakery & Market, Oildale, Cal., to 
Gann & Ross. 

The Cut Rate Market has been 
tn at 34382 East 14th st., Oakland, 
Cal. 

Reichert’s Market, Oregon City, Ore., 
has added a stock of fruit and vege- 
tables. 

L. Haapa has purchased the Wash- 
ington Market, on East Wishkah st., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Ernest G. Bjorklund has engaged in 
business in Portland, Ore., as Grant 
Park Grocery & Market. 

W. Kelsko, Tolt, Wash., has purchased 
the meat market of M. Paar. 

The Ghormley & Wood meat market, 
Salkum, Wash., has been destroyed by 
fire. 

Central market, Ottumwa, Ia., has 
been purchased by Henry Slapinski and 
J. A. Wilson. 

Jacob Wesala and Edward G. Erick- 
son will open a new grocery and meat 
market in Cloquet, Minn. 

Ideal Grocery and Meat Market, 
Duluth, Minn., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000. George 


Winthrop, Mary Winthrop and Louis 
Camenker are the incorporators. 








A 
Money-Maker 


for 
Meat Retailers 


“Meat Retailing” 


by A. C. Schueren will 
make money for any meat 
retailer. Contains 850 
pages of practical ideas. 
Covers cost and selling 
prices, wage systems, sau- 
sage making, grading, 
marketing methods, and 
dozens of other subjects. 
Just the book for the up- 


to-date retailer. Order it 
now. 
For Sale by 
$ THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St. 
plus 
postage Chicago, Ill. 

















C. G. Laven will open a meat market 
in Paynesville, Minn. 


John Hegland has opened a retail 
meat store at 518 Central ave., Great 
Falls, Mont. 


John Mellon is planning to open a 
retail meat store in Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


en ee 
STOCK DIVIDENDS. 


Annual “stock dividends” are being 
paid by one retail food dealer to his 
customers. These are based on a per- 
centage of purchases. Entry of the 
total of each sale is made in customers’ 
“bank books” and the disbursement is 
made in the form of merchandise at the 
end of the period. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the regular meeting of Washing- 
ton Heights Branch the principal order 
of business was the election of dele- 
gates and alternates to the State con- 
vention. This resulted in Frank Kunkel 
and Charles Hembdt being elected dele- 
gates, with Albert Di Matteo and R. 
Utenwold as alternates. 

Much time was devoted to the sell- 
ing of paper and bags at the meeting 
of the South Brooklyn Branch on Tues- 
day of this week. Following their usual 
custom preceding a holiday, signs are 
being distributed to all retail stores in 
the neighborhood announcing closing 
time on Decoration Day. As this holi- 
day falls on a Saturday the closing 
time will be 3 P. M. 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Branch on Thursday of last week state 
business manager Williams was a vis- 
itor. He gave an interesting talk on 
cooperative advertising. Delegates 
elected to the convention of the state 
association are Frank P. Burck, Anton 
Hehn, John Hildeman, William Helling 
and Joseph Lehner. 


The Hempstead Branch held a regu- 
lar meeting on May 18, with nearly its 
entire membership present. The Staten 
Island Branch is making excellent prog- 
ress, and the members report splendid 
results from the cooperative advertis- 
ing that has been appearing once a 
week in local papers. 


An old fashioned surprise party was 
tendered to Mrs. A. Werner, jr., presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, on May 
18. The occasion was Mrs. Werner’s 
birthday. She received many beautiful 
gifts as well as congratulatory cards. 
Some of those present were Mrs. 
George Anselm, Mrs. Frank Burck, 
Mrs. A. Di Matteo, Mrs. 
Hembdt, Miss May Brennan, Mrs. A. 
Howard, Mrs. C. Varchetta, Mrs. F. 
Willenbacher and Miss M. B. Phillips. 


To his many friends in the various 
branches of the New York Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association and _ elsewhere 
Fred Hirsch wishes to extend his 
thanks for their kind expressions of 
sympathy in the loss of his son. “I 
assure you that I appreciate the many 
true friends I have,” writes Mr. Hirsch, 
“and whom I hope to keep for the rest 
of my days.” 

Kramer Brothers, Inc., whose ware- 
house and office are located at 517 
West 16th st., have opened their four- 
teenth retail store. This is at 2727 
Broadway, and was formerly known as 
Westervelt’s. The three brothers— 
George, Charles and William—are ac- 
tively engaged in the business. 


His many friends in the trade will 
regret to learn that Lars Osterhouse, 
a member of South Brooklyn Branch, 
is confined to his home through illness. 

Anna Kramer, younger daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer, cele- 
brated a birthday on May 17. 


Herman Kirschbaum, chairman, Ye 


Charles” 


Olde New York Branch, celebrated a 
birthday on May 16. 


A special convention meeting is called 
by the Bronx Branch for May 27. 


————___ 
NEW YORK RETAIL CONVENTION. 


The program of the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 8, 
9, and 10, has been completed. Regis- 
tration of delegates and alternates will 
take place early Monday morning, June 
8, after which the convention will be 
called to order by president Alex L. 
Bedner of the Buffalo branch, followed 
by the address of welcome by mayor 
Charles E. Roesch of Buffalo, and re- 
ports of the presidents of the New York 
State Association and the ladies’ auxil- 
iary.” 

From two until five thirty Monday 
afternoon there will be a business ses- 
sion, and in the evening an open meet- 
ing, with A. L. Bedner as chairman 
and B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing 
specialist, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, New York office, as chief 
speaker. Later in the evening it is 
planned to hold a reception for the 
officers of the state association in the 
grill room of the hotel. 

Tuesday’s activities will include busi- 
ness sessions morning and afternoon, 
with a grand banquet in the ball room 
of the Hotel Statler at eight o’clock in 
the evening. On Wednesday morning, 
following the business session, election 
of new directors, and the holding of a 
meeting of the new board, the members 
will visit packing plants and other 
points of interest. 

From the interest that has been dis- 
played, it is believed that the attend- 
ance this year will far exceed that of 
previous conventions. 

~~ fo —_ 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
May 16, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 16. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,489 9.347 6,910 
Cows, carcasses... 1,013 998 867 
Bulls, carcasses... 280 205 199 
Veals, carcasses... 11,188 12,241 9,291 
Lambs, carcasses... 31,883 30,557 30,424 
Mutton, carcasses. 4,255 5,718 1.362 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 265,416 504,055 332.202 
Pork, Ibs. ........1,992,923 1,866,351 1,594,706 
Local slaughters: 
SY.» cieekieves 9,411 9,124 8,347 
Dc cause baee 16,607 17,430 17,091 
_ See 40.828 42,380 40,731 
ae 61,767 485 69,895 
te 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended May 16, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: May 16. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,022 3,258 2,448 
Cows, carcasses ...... 820 808 777 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 316 425 242 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,918 2,061 1,357 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,339 15,7838 12,924 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,79 2,17 997 
2 ae 579,397 582,604 428,218 
Local slaughters: 
DEED ‘edicessveccveeves 1,437 1,501 1,288 
SR cecesecstantens SnD 3,099 2,897 
EE dhsccshsnsseoeune 12,988 15,002 13,937 
BED «ca vauneccuceveces 4,422 5,555 6,102 


May 23, 1931, 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES, 


L. B. Levering, head of the pork de. 
partment, Armour and Company, Chj- 
cago, visited New York last week. 


F. H. Stemm, cattle buyer, Swift ¢ 
Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week, 


Fred G. Duffield, of J. E. Decker ¢ 
Sons, Mason City, Ia., visited New York 
during the past week and called op 
many of his friends in the trade. 


President T. G. Lee and vice presi. 
dent and treasurer P. L. Reed, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, spent a few 
days in New York during the past week. 


Visitors to the New York plant of 
Wilson & Co. during the past week ip- 
cluded vice president W. J. Cawley, 
Chicago, and J. I. Russell, branch house 
department, Boston. 


F, J. Hughes, business manager, JU, 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
Washington, spent a few days in the 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
offices of the bureau last week. 


The office employees of Otto 
F. A. Ferris and Louis Meyer branches 
of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., chartered a yacht 
on May 17 for a trip to Hook Mountain, 
where they lunched and watched a 
baseball game which was won by the 
Stahl-Meyer team. 


New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Company had as visitors during the 
past week vice president H. G. Mi 
assistant general superintendent F. D, 
Green, and assistant general manager 
of plants T. J. Tynan, all of Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended May 16, 1931, was as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 300 Ibs.;’Man- 
hattan, 1,522 lbs.; Queens, 73 lbs.; total, 
1,895 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 251 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 516 
Ibs.; Bronx, 52 lbs.; total, 568 Ibs. 

a 
ARGENTINE LIVESTOCK. 


The 1930 Argentine census of live 
stock indicated that there were approxi- 
mately 32.250,000 head of cattle in the 
country of which 18,000,000 were Short- 
horns, 2,750,000 Herefords, and 1,250, 
000 Polled Angus. 

The sheep population was listed at 
44,400,000, about 14,500,000 of which 
were Lincolns and 13,200.000 Argentine 
merinos. There were 7,500,000 Romney 
Marsh and slightly less than 3,400,000 
Corriedales. 

The number of swine totaled 8,765,000, 
over 1,000.000 of which were 
Jerseys, 700,000 Berkshires and 500,000 
Poland Chinas. 

= fo 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meals 
at Boston for the week ended May 16, 
1931, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. = 
West. drsd. meats: May 16. week. 

Steers, carcasses ..\... 2,705 2,711 3 

Cows, carcasses ...... 1,726 = 1,498 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 62 60 un 

Veals, carcasses ....\.. ,401 1,927 x 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 20,361 24,355 

Mutton, carcasses .... 1,689 — 1,777 

oe ey ee 688,146 564,835 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Ray R. Spangler has engaged in the 
sausage manufacturing business in 


hi, O. 
a eewick Beef Co., Perth Amboy, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Standard Sausage Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000. ; 

G. M. Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, 
Mich, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $300,000. : 

Evansville Packing Co., Evansville, 
Ind., recently completed improvements 
costing $10,000 to its plant. 

George Wilson, Great Falls, Mont., 
has purchased a building and will re- 
model it for a packing plant. 

Jack Singleton has taken over the 
wholesale meat business of Singleton 
& Montgomery, Maryville, Tenn. 

Boston Sausage Co., 157 Blackstone 
st, Boston, Mass., is constructing a 
4-story brick addition to its plant. 

Damage of about $3,500 was caused 
recently by fire in the plant of Hoff- 
mann Sausage Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

A four store and basement addition 
to the plant of Emge & Sons, Fort 
Branch, Ind., was completed recently. 

Capital Provision Co., 122 East 42nd 
st., New York City, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of 100 shares 
of no par value. 

The Carbon Dioxide Co. has started 
operating its plant for the manufacture 
of solid carbon dioxide near Price, 
Utah. It has a capacity of 10 tons 


daily. 

Shaffer Brothers Meat Co., Billings, 
Mont., are remodeling the plant of the 
Yellowstone Creamery Co., and will con- 
vert it into a meat plant. It is expected 
that operations will start about the 
middle of June. 

Treat Food Co., Exchange and Pack- 
ers ave., Chicago, Ill., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to deal in food products of all kinds. 
The incorporators are Albert Henry 
Veeder and Robert E. Fisher. 

Standard Sausage Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has purchased the plant and 
business of the Windom Provision Co., 

dom, Minn. The Windom plant 
will be used by the Standard Sausage 
Co. as a distributing point for meats 
trucked from Minneapolis. 

_An addition 80 by 180 ft., three sto- 
ries high, to cost $100,000, has been 
started by the Cleveland Provision Co. 
It will adjoin the 65th st. structure on 
the south. The West 8rd st. plant of 
the company will be torn down as soon 
as the new addition is ready for opera- 


tion, 
a eee 


FLOAT CONTROL SYSTEMS. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


to get too high resistance to the flow 
and a pressure is built up that imme- 
diately throws the entire system out 
of balance. Of course, there are also 
some rules with regard to the number 
of pipe high, maximum length of coil 
and arrangement to make for the best 
ow of ammonia to the coil and for 
the best possible release of gas from 
the coil to the trap. This, however, 
cannot be stated in a general rule but 
requires individual survey of the par- 

ar — at hand. 

metimes the set-up is so compli- 
pep that it is not at all economical 
‘o make the change. The cost involved 
im changing a present system to what 
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might be called a parallel free liquid 
flow, free gas flow system would be 
so great that it would offset any econ- 
omy gained. That, of course, would be 
the unusual case. In nearly all in- 
stances an advantage would be had in 
that the coils would be more efficient. 
They would not have to handle dead 
gas and the ammonia compressor would 
be more efficient because it would not 
be required to handle liquid in its suc- 
tion. 


Float Control Not Always Profitable. 


The idea is to free the coils of gas 
just as quickly as possible, for once 
the ammonia vaporizes the gas is of 
no value for refrigerating work. The 
efficient thing is to get rid of this gas 
just as soon as possible and get it 
back to the compressor. Also, the other 
rule is that pre-cooled liquid—tliquid 
that has already been cooled to its 
pig geen 2 temperature—should flow 
to the coils with greater freedom. 

As far as the booster is concerned, 
it would not have anything to do with 
the operation of the coils. It makes no 
difference, so far as low side opera- 
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tion is concerned, whether there is a 
single stage compression or a _ two- 
stage compression. If the suction pres- 
sure is 20 ibs. and the condensing pres- 
sure is 165 lIbs., it is just the same so 
far as the coils are concerned. 

Ordinarily, boosters would not be 
of any value unless this plant was 
working on a very low temperature 
freezer, and it was found convenient 
to take the gas from this freezer, 
boost it to an intermediate pres- 
sure and then compress it up to the 
condensing pressure with the regular 
machine. In the case of a booster, how- 
ever, it is necessary to cool the gas 
between stages because a highly super- 
heated gas, such as this packer would 
get from the discharge of a booster, de- 
creases the efficiency of the main com- 
ressor in about the same way that 
iquid in the suction line of the main 
compressor would decrease its efficien- 
cy. To properly answer the question 
with regard to boosters, the suction 
pressure, the discharge pressure and 
the proportion of low temperature room 
work to high temperature room work 
should be known. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 21, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: 





CHICAGO, 





BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
ME eudivdceesea died bb vedesepaktes $12.00@14.00 _............ pa eee ree 
GN cach cbeeveassnccduscceseesesedies pee a ae pe SS eee eee 
PN brew venras ved eve ds sas enwene Se ee Sa ee wae near g 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) 
Cy Scecidick Va were ts 445 fesas aweeeme ph a LS eee 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
New OW ee Seesecdscecesevessseeese 11.00@12.00 Sialoksiew en 11.50@13.50 11.00@13.00 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) 
i Sidhe Ma beicis Cakne ews se skeea ene 12.00@14.00 11.00@11.50 12.50@13.50 13. 13.50 
RELCUORA RAMON Sa nw be bie Wes ee eesee 11.00@12.00 10. 1.00 11.50@12.50 11.00@13.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up) + 
PR ccedeesindhadadinde cae deshewe 10.00@11.00 8:50 8.00 10.50@12.00 10. 11.00 
DEE Uctsnctkivenstecksarscevedone 9.00@10.00 ] 8.50@ 9.00 0.00@11.00 8. 10.00 
CcowWS: 
CE oth auseeeev.deh dese nseds cub dence 9.50@10.50 8.5: 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.00 
BE cco ndhcecteecacsncecentcusneds 9.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 
CE.. SEW od Konwweeceté eh decsceeun 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
MEINE Wiishs econ eames sWeaw pase eine sete 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 17.00@20.00 14. 15.00 
Ges C6UN Se cee Ke cee a peeanccesseeee 13.00@14.00 12, 14.00 14.00@17.00 12.0°@14.00 
CE Saket cibdeeccnannd goons scense 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@14.00 10.00@12.00 
IS 56 viata eae ceKie ve cehs naa sda 10.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 10. 12.00 8. 10.00 
CALF (2) (8): 
RET Spear dk Unie Wie bins 4a eae eae reine SRE. © ceeeeaneee = 1. haduied babe: (oo. eae were 
Pbdes seen st uvs ee ted ehceesanwen 12.00@13.00 10.00@11.00 Pe re aibeusocoe 
MEE. CA dGda cd heevgiéaw eb eee cceneeee 11.00@12.00 WEL...) Syupidcmoaie. tl. akcutnes 
ME cevaddeasedesh ce hpecoeecchade 10.00@11.00 Va. S -“Cak oeedexe 3i 3) Soakeewenn 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
IEE s\n 5.6 asd 'os bie Weln's. Kole a einnde 22.00@24.00 22.00@24.00 75 opeeae.op 22.00@23.00 
MC i caidte per teaiwewdeaeoueen’ te bogia.oo 20.00@22.00 19.00@22.00 18.00@21.00 
DE  hanGei ba sivienbandeseenanenee 14.00@18.00 17.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
ice .00 20.00@ 21.00 20.00@21.00 19. 20.00 
etna G bSCCS eh 06 we Sa 60 eA 64 weibe 00 19.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
Medium .00 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
Common -00 16.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 14. 15.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) 
ME  Vesaedeuctsigeececacnsseetonse 18. 20.00 19.00@20.00 20. 21.00 18.00@19.00 
COs ceedecseccccsccccccceucoesose 16.00@ 18.0 i8-o0019.00 18. 20.00 17. 18.00 
ET iirc h AG Wak 6:0. 0s Gavindegssoaece a 12.00@16.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
COMMON .crccccsccccccsccccsceccscccs JORPEEEO  Ndacsteens 13. 15.00 14.00@15.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
ME | GeeswakadebaGusiaadesay edWasee 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 16,0017 00 
000-5 010009160008 668:00 tele veecees ene 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
beet Vekeus kadeaeusdeesncgievs 8.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 7. 10.00 7.00@ 8.00 
BEL. DUS ecdedvenséduocnccncccesees 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 6.00@ 7.00 6. 7.00 
TT. ccc cccccecccedsesccectseece 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00 6.00 
16.50@17.50 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
16. 7.50 14.50@16.50 14,00@16.00 
15. 16.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
13.50@14.50 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. av...... ” Covcesecesceseces DOGO occ decane 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 
Miss Soo Sb. ANae Rosnes dcukesess. guabetedes pC ok ee ere ren 10.00@11.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style 
4-8 lbs. eg Sasacdeatosebadevaiee 11.00@14.00 _.......... «ss 12.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 
SPARE RIBS 
gE Pres ery TU GO ckeesacd So sdedeecsae lu. éeamesadan 
TRIMMINGS 
MIU ovccccccsecvccccceccccscecees 5 og ae"? desacseben.. 7.4 4yeiebeeee. h) eoeeamees 
TRE nec ccwcccoccetecnvsesedosececess pS Ea Py mC PCy on aaeeer es ee so 
1) Choice de heifer yearling beef, 450 pounds down: Chicago, $12.00@14.00; New York, 
$12.0 biS 50, (2) Includes ‘‘skins $n” at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston 


and ladelphia. 
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RKE FERTILIZER MATERIALS, © 
NEW YORK MA T PRICES basis NEW YORE DELIVEREEE 
LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. ae ed agg z 
‘ : mmonium sulphate, bu r to 
Steers, medium p —- steer tongues, ‘gig eee 26c a po ex vessel Atlantic and Gul J. 0 
Cows, common to medium < 2 . 8 na Basar 3 — 1. c, trm’d.... Ammonium _ sulphate, 
Bulls, cutter, medium - 8 . weetbreads, bee per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New ¥. 
: oe Blood, dried, 15-16% pe woe 
ee: neys Fish acre, dried, ise Bn an a 10 
LIVE CALVES. Mutton kidneys ile B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory.......” 
ae Fish tat. wg 13@14% ammo- 
Vealers, good to choice 3. . Oxta 8 nia, 10% B. 
Vealers, medium 5 . b fri a n scrap, ac ae ETE 6% a onia, 
soda’ Nitrate i ‘a Balt. ae Norfal'3.50 ag 
a rate in bags, Ss. spot 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. ° Tankage, d me ammonia, 


Te 

Lambs, spring, good to choice. - $12. 75@13.00 Tankage, " unground, 9@10% ammo. eH 
Lambs, spring, medium aS iq 
Lambs, common @ 8.00 Phosphates. 

Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 

LIVE HOGS. GREEN CALFSKINS. 50 bags, per ton, CAE... ....eeeees 

Bone meal, raw, India, 4% and 50 

5-9 914-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up bags, per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Hogs, 160-220 Ibs. @ 7.75 
Hess. 235 Ibs. . -75@ 7.25 Prime No. 1 veals... k 7% 1.95 2.65 
Hogs, 420 Ibs...........- @ 6.00 Prime No. 2 veals... x xe 1.70 2.40 
Buttermilk ‘No. 1 .40 = ee 
DRESSED HOGS. er Gane 10 145 1-85 33g Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Number 8........... ‘6 i 85 5 Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ‘ton 
Hogs heavy \ . fe 7 ; : Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
ao, 180 ‘Ibs. * BUTTER Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Pigs, 80 lbs.. 3. Fi Beef. 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs : Creamery, extra (92 score) @2 : 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score).. 22 @ 22%4 Grackiinee’ Son pense tees totes 
DRESSED BEEF. Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) .. 20% @ 21% 8  ungrow 4 
> Creamery, lower grades @20 4 
BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


CITY DRESSED. EGGS 
e Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
Choice, native heavy . 
Choice, native light @ (Mixed colors.) nat Bg Bones a 
Native, common to fair Extra, 19%4@ 20% dh -_. v 
“ , Black or stri hoofs, 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. ‘irsts 17% — White ‘hoo triped om pe’ 
Native steers, a 40066 606 i D 7 ~—— hing avg. 85 
Native choice yearlings, . 
Good to choice heifers . ‘ LIVE POULTRY. 
Good to choice cows . ; oe 3 
Common to fair cows . — pe nomen — gy @ ——+%—__ 3 
Fresh bologna bulls.... ‘ewls, Leghorns, fancy, via bathe 4 
DRESSED POULTRY MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW Ye 
BEEF CUTS. ' Imports of meats and product 


FRESH KILLED. 
New York, week ended May 16, 

Fowls—fresh—dry gong to box—fair to good: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...20 @22 Point of 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...20 @22 origin. Commodity. 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen; Ib...19 @21 Argentine—Beef extract 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...18 19 Argentine—Oleo stearine 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...17 @I18 Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: yaar wo a 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 23 Canada—Pork cuts 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 3 Denmark—Liverpaste 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 2 England—Ham 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... Germany—Ham 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... Germany—Sausage 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, good to prime: ey Sane 
Broilers, 1 to 1% Ibs 


YS lbs. avg 2: ‘ Ducks— 
a6 Ibs. avg.... 3 , Long Island @19 Norway—Canned meats 


‘fee Ibe. avg... 265 1S Squabs— Sweden—Meat paste 


White, ungraded, per lb @35 


Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: si Lincoln F s Pr al E 


yon Ang eee pass 
oung hens, choice . 
Fowls, frozen—dry. pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: Corporation 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., rf 
Western, 48 to 64 ihe. per © Collectors and Renderers 


Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ 
—_@— 
Bones 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. a 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, Manufacturer of Poultry Fe 
New i rece and Philadelphia, week ended Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
May 14, 1931: : 
FRESH PORK CUTS. RL eee om mi bein: pet | 
ucago .. - - « one: aledonia 
pot loins, Peak. Western, 10@12 lbs.. | ) N. X......28% 23% 224 3 23% 24% = 
tender fresh. . 3oston ... - . H a2 
Pork tenderloins, frozen. 135 Phila. 21.24% 24% 2 3? 3h doy || Factory: Fisk St., Jersey 
eeeeee, ev. 10@ ; aE. Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 


12 Ibs. ‘ 
ong i ty — : ter—90 score at Chicago. 


13 21% 21% «21 21% 21% 23% e 
Hams, ci h, "26 . Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): Emil K. h 
Picnic ran resh, 0G fresh, 6@8 bbls. Wk. to Prev. Last —Since =. a Oo n, 


—_ 10 May 15. week. year. 1931. 


mmings, extra | 16 ous 48,529 49,949 1,133,395 1,140,473 | e 

Pork trimmings, regular 30% lean. @ a: 68 68,829 1 "388° 240 1'333.757 t P 
Spareribs, fresh 10 BS = 21,580 '364.339 "344.436 r 
Phila. .. a 19,239 458,270 407,476 476 . 


Total 154,487 148,239 159,597 3,344,244 3,226,142 226,142 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): Specialists in skins of 
consignment. Results talk! 


Same 
In Out On hand week-day ° : 
May 14. Mayi4. May15. last year. mation gladly furnished. 


69,041 8,615 3,682,225 5,135,345 Office \and Warehouse 
39,680 2'793;939 4/686.367 407 East 31st St., 


12,383 _"719,286 1,644,068 
: 4,244 1,470,532 1,328,672 NEW YORK, N. Y. © 

: ae eecee K ere teneinm Caledonia 0113-0114 —_ 
Pickled bellies, : a ibs. ave. 64,922 8,665,982 12,794,452 


Western. 
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